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BREAKING A PERILOUS TRAIL IN THE ROCKIES. 


MINERS, HAZARDING THEIR LIVES, TOILING THROUGH THE SNOW NEAR THE EDGE OF A PRECIPICE UP TO A CAMP 
IN THE MOUNTAINS,—Drawn by Herbert Johnson. 
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“ Getting Around” Laws. 


NOTHING HAS done more to bring corporate inter- 

ests and the owners and promoters of large finan- 
cial and industrial enterprises into their present disre- 
pute, and to fan the flame of popular discontent over 
existing social and political conditions, than the dispo- 
sition of corporations and individual men of wealth to 
beat the laws, or ‘‘get around’’ them, when they 
stand in the way of their designs. The legal profes- 
sion comes in for a share of this opprobrium because 
it helps to devise the shrewd and cunning schemes by 
which the getting around is accomplished, and lends 
its service so readily to all the despicable and unscru- 
pulous methods for beating the laws in the interests 
of the rich and powerful. 

Whether justly or not, there is at the present time 
a widespread and deeply-rooted conviction among the 
common people that great corporations rarely obey 
the laws framed to regulate their business, such as 
the railroads, for example, except so far as their own 
interests or selfish policy dictates. Even when they 
profess to be obedient and circumspect they are not 
believed to be telling the truth and acting in good 
faith. This helps to explain why the recent reported 
agreement of a group of railroads to abolish rebating 
and other forms of favoritism and discrimination, of 
their own accord, has been received by the country 
with so many gibes and cynical remarks. Few be- 
lieve that the railroads mean what they say in this 
matter, and that they will not by some secret and un- 
derhanded methods continue the old practices. 

It is a common saying, and a common belief, that 
the evils which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was appointed to remedy have not been remedied in 
any real and appreciable degree, for the reason that 
the railroads have either ignored its decisions or got 
around them in the old and familiar way. Even when 
the decision was secured in a Federal court in the 
famous railroad-merger case, the remark went around 
that it would actually avail little or nothing, for the 
companies or the men interested would easily find a 
way to beat the law thus declared and accomplish 
their purposes. And the result has seemed to fully 
justify this opinion. 

Voices are heard even now to say that neither the 
President nor Congress can devise any law of rate 
regulation which the railroads and other corporations 
affected will not dodge or circumvent so far as it suits 
their purposes to do so. The feeling is, in brief, that 
a certain class of individuals, singly or in combination, 
by means of its wealth, political influence, and the 
clever manipulation of courts, Legislatures, and com- 
mon councils, is able to ‘* get around’’ any law that 
interferes with its plans. 

No doubt the beliefs and feelings thus described ex- 
ist in an exaggerated form in many quarters, and are 
carried beyond the bounds of reason and common 
sense. We are not among the cynics and Jeremiahs 
who profess to believe that all honesty and integrity 
have departed from the earth, and that corporations and 
rich men are wholly selfish, greedy, and soulless. 
We do believe, however, that there is far too much of 
beating and dodging of laws among men of intelli- 
gence and high standing for the safety of society and 
the nation. Anything which tends to create a dis- 
trust of law and government among a people is an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous thing, and especially so when the 
tendency is fostered and promoted by men who, by 
reason of their superior intelligence, their power and 
influence, should be the leaders of the people in the 
ways of honesty and righteousness. Men of this class 
who openly flout law or secretly circumvent and nullify 
it are forging a weapon which some day may pierce 
their own vitals, 
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The Wage-earners’ Power. 


HE PROBLEM of securing clean and business-like 
municipal government in this country is in the 
process of solution, but that it can and will be success- 
fully solved is no longer debatable. The first steps 
have already been taken in many of the larger cities 
in the divorcement of the administration from any 
form of partnership, direct or implied, with the crim- 
inal classes. Once these elements become convinced 
that there is but one rule for all—that of strict obe- 
dience to the law—the advantage of position is strongly 
with the administration. The men or women en- 
gaged in illicit pursuits, or in pursuits even bordering 
on the unlawful, who are made to realize that no con- 
sideration, pecuniary, political, or moral, can swerve 
the officers of the law from holding them to strict ac- 
countability seldom need a second severe lesson to 
keep them within proper limits. 

The marked weakness of so many reform move- 
ments along this line lies in their spasmodic character. 
A vigorous, not to say spectacular, attempt to clean 
up a town is too often followed by a relapse into a 
complacent attitude on the part of the administration 
of which the evil elements concerned are only too quick 
to take advantage, and the last state of that munic- 
ipality is worse than its first. Yet, it is not the strict 
enforcement of the law and the discipline of the un- 
ruly elements in society alone that require vigorous 
effort on the part of a municipal executive. There 
must be created and fostered a public sentiment 
among the law-abiding citizens in the community to 
support such effort, even though some of its results 
may bear down upon legitimate business interests 
here and there. 

In too many instances of reform effort the move- 
ment has broken down, not so much because of the 
opposition on the part of the criminal classes, as be- 
cause of the indifference or the secret hostility of the so- 
called better elements. This phase cf the situation is 
one of the most serious to present itself to an execu- 
tive sincerely desirous of bettering municipal conditions, 
but if he be uninfluenced by pecuniary, political, or per- 
sonal considerations he can even overcome this ob- 
stacle in time. It takes the average American com- 
munity a long time to fully awaken to a proper sense 
of the responsibility in the matter of municipal govern- 
ment, but the earnestness with which it does bestir 
itself when aroused—as indicated by recent develop- 
ments all over the country—proves conclusively that 
the desire for clean administration is inherent in our 
citizenship. 

One perplexing phase of this problem of bringing 
about better conditions is to devise the most effective 
method not only of quickening the public conscience, 
but of keeping it at the proper pitch of sensitiveness 
to insure the permanency of genuine reform. The 
press can be a valued adjunct in this work of sustain- 
ing effort, but the press is so largely a commercial 
proposition in these material days that it cannot be 
expected to rise much beyond the level of its business 
support. The commercial organizations of a city are 
an invaluable aid, if constituted on the right lines, 
but their influence has its natural limitations. The 
churches are always dependable in the right direc- 
tion, although at times radical demands from this 
source may prove an embarrassment to the adminis- 
tration bent on securing practical results. 

The element that can and will make permanent re- 
form conditions in any community comprises the so- 
called middle classes—the men of moderate income 
whose social and business relations do not impose re- 
strictions on their independent action at the polls or 
the personal expression of their views ; the wage-earn- 
ers who can be made to appreciate the fact that hon- 
est administration lessens their taxes, protects their 
little homes, throws safeguards about their children, 
too often by force of circumstances brought into con- 
tact with the seamy side of life, and generally im- 
proves their material surroundings ; and the ambitious 
young professional class who see in the slowly-rising 
wave of administrative reform, permeating as it does 
every branch of the public service, opportunities for 
political preferment closed to them along the old- 
fashioned lines of procedure. 


Good Roads and Battle-ships. 


WE REGRET to note that the prospects for the 

passage of the Brownlow bill, providing for a 
Federal appropriation for highway construction, are not 
improving, and the present Congress, like several of 
its predecessors, will probably do nothing about it. 
Mr. Brownlow, perhaps, exaggerates the case a little 
when he says that the good-roads proposal is “‘ para- 
mount to any question that now presents itself,’’ but 
his bill, in our judgment, transcends in importance 
many other measures before Congress over which a 
greater ado is made. No constitutional objection can 
be made to his plan, since it only contemplates Federal 
co-operation with the State and local authorities in in- 
augurating and constructing a general system of im- 
proved highways. How much such a system would 
mean for the material progress and development of 
the country, particularly in the South, can hardly be 
estimated. New York has recently voted an enor- 
mous bond issue in aid of road improvement, and New 
Jersey and Massachusetts have been engaged for some 
years in improving their highways on systematic and 
scientific principles, and have already gained an envi- 
able distinction in this direction. Public funds cannot 


be expended on any object that will bring larger, more 
certain, and more satisfactory dividends to the people 
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than when invested in good roads. The Federal gov- 
ernment might well divert some of the many millions 
which it proposes to put into fortifications and new 
war enginery, for which there is no need, to the fur- 
therance of the Brownlow plan, or some other measure 
of its kind. The money expended on a single first- 
class battle-ship would build at least one thousand 
miles of the best highway that the modern art of road- 
making could supply. 


The Plain Truth. 


HE Sun is right in summing up the whole discus- 
sion over ‘‘ The American Ship’’ in a few short, 
sharp sentences, in which it denounces the quibbling 
over the terms used in the Gallinger bill: ‘* Why,’’ it 
asks, “‘should Senators waste time over the question 
whether the Gallinger bill for the restoration of the 
American ship to its old place on the ocean is a sub- 
sidy or a bounty, or a measure analogous to the land- 
reclamation act, or what not ?’’ Yes, why? With 
all the facts relating to the deplorable condition of our 
merchant marine the country is thoroughly familiar. 
That we are losing trade and commercia:. prestige in 
this way right along is a fact of common knowledge. 
And while Congress dawdles with the question from 
year to year, the situation steadily grows worse. Some 
measure of relief is imperative. To quote the Sun 
again : ‘‘Open the way for the American flag to its 
proper place at the front of the world’s carrying 
trade, and call it a subsidy or by any other name.”’ 
The point is, do something and do it now. 
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SPURRED to action by the hazing affair at Kenyon 

College, which resulted in the terrible death of a 
student, the Ohio Legislature has passed a bill de- 
signed to make such practices impossible in that State 
in the future. The measure defines hazing in public 
and private schools as a misdemeanor, and prescribes 
for it as a penalty a fine not exceeding $200 or im- 
prisonment in jail not exceeding six months, or both 
such fine and imprisonment. The measure also pro- 
vides that teachers and heads of schools and colleges 
who knowingly permit hazing to be practiced within 
their jurisdiction shall also be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and may be punished by a fine not in ex- 
cess of $200. If this bill errs in either direction it is 
on the side of leniency. If it becomes a law it will at 
least help to make hazing an unpopular feature of 
school life. Buta right sentiment prevailing in col- 
lege circles will do more than any law toward sup- 
pressing the silly and brutal practice. When students, 
teachers, and school authorities unite in frowning 
down and condemning hazing as an unmanly and fool- 
ish business it will soon disappear. 
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|? IS EVIDENT that General Bingham, the new po- 

lice commissioner of New York, has attained about 
the right perspective of the police situation when he 
declares, as he did the other day before an aldermanic 
committee, that ‘‘the whole department has got to be 
reorganized from top to bottom.’’ This is the remedy 
for the evils of the New York police department which 
we have urged all along and which we still believe to 
be the only real and effective remedy. No change in 
the commissionership will do it, no matter how able, 
energetic, and conscientious the head of the force may 
be ; neither will the reform be effective by occasional 
“‘shake-ups,’’ by new-platoon systems, or any other 
device of the kind. All these things have been tried 
again and again, and still the reign of graft goes on, 
and laziness, corruption, and inefficiency are appar- 
ently as rampant as ever. The evils complained of, 
and which successive police investigations have uncov- 
ered to public view, are of too long standing, too 
widespread, and too deeply-rooted to be removed by 
superficial and temporizing methods.. The disease is 
acute and the remedy must needs be drastic. The 
thing to do is to wipe out the whole police system as 
now constituted and begin anew. Restore the men 
who are beyond suspicion and fill up the ranks with 


new material. 
. 


|? WAS HARDLY necessary for Governor Higgins to 
have assured his friends that an ambition to serve 
as United States Senator was not a part of his pro- 
gramme for the reorganization of the Republican party 
in this State. Whatever part Governor Higgins has 
played in the effort to strengthen Republican lines has 
been without selfish considerations. When he was be- 
fore the people as a candidate for the governorship 
he gave them the solemn pledge that the one thought 
he had in mind was to serve the public faithfully, in- 
telligently, and independently. The splendid results 
of the insurance investigations are due to the initia- 
tive of Governor Higgins, and the general tendency to 
secure economies in all the State departments has had 
for its inspiration the intelligent suggestions of the 
Governor. Few men in the State are as familiar with 
its finances as Governor Higgins, for, as chairman 
of the finance committee of the senate for many years, 
he came in close touch with the inner workings of all 
the departments. While his administration has been 
free from sensational sky-rockets, it has been whole- 
some, clean, and progressive, and this will be eventu- 
ally recognized. No executive ever entered office 
more free to keep his pledges than Governor Higgins, 
and none has sought more diligently to perform his 
official duties with an eye single to the best welfare 
of the commonwealth. Even his enemies are obliged 
to confirm this statement. : 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


HE APPOINTMENT of Brigadier-General J. 
Franklin Bell as chief-of-staff of the army marks 
a new era in our mili- 
tary service. Never 
again will a Civil War 
veteran hold the posi- 
tion; it marks the end 
of the old corps of of- 
ficers. The last veteran 
to retire will be General 
Arthur McArthur, in 
1909, but he will not be- 
come chief-of-staff. If 
General Bell is allowed 
to complete his service 
in that most responsible 
position it will be 1920 
before another general 
has a show. This most 
startling change in per- 
sonnel probably _ pre- 
sages a change in army 
methods as well. That 
group of officers that 
BRIG.-GEN. J. FRANKLIN BELL, | Passed through long and 
lhe first chief-of-staff, U.S. A., not complicated campaigns 
a Civil War veteran had their own ideas 
about military affairs. 
The new leaders of the army must of necessity be 
theorists, because the Spanish war was hardly equal 
to an Apache raid for experience purposes, and there 
never will be another troublesome Indian campaign. 
General Bell was graduated from West Point in 1878, 
and spent much of his twenty years before the Spanish 
war on the plains. In 1898 he was a lieutenant of 
cavalry—from that to the executive head of the army 
in eight years is a marvelous advance—and he saw 
valuable service in the Philippines. The policy now 
is for a continuous administrative policy in the army, 
and General Bell represents ail that is progressive in 
spirit, modern in organization, and a little bit ahead 
of the times in equipment. General Bell is no politi- 
cian, is industrious and likable, and ought to elevate 
the plane of our land forces. 
HE friends of the late President William Rainey 
Harper, of Chicago University, have done wisely, 
it seems to us, in deciding to erect a great library in- 
stead of a chapel as a memorial to that distinguished 
educator. The institution needs a library, and it will 
be a useful and fitting monument to Dr. Harper. The 
proposal is to erect a building almost a block long, to 
cost at least $1,500,000. The new structure will, of 
course, be built on the most modern lines and will 
contain a multitude of books and all the distinctive 
features of a model library. 
_ 
HILE MANY publications, of many names and 
kinds, are dealing out criticism, disparage- 
ment, and indiscriminate 
abuse to men who labor 
under the misfortune of 
being rich and promi- 
nent, it is worth while 
to point out here and 
there an individual of 
this much-contemned 
class who turns aside 
occasionally from his 
regular business of rob- 
bing widows and orphans 
to do his fellow-men 
some realservice. Such 
an individual, for in- 
stance, is Henry M. 
Flagler, who has done 
so much for the de- 
velopment of Florida 
and the extension of 
United States trade 
by his Florida railroad 
system. It is now pro- 
posed to extend this 
system to Key West, 
and to establish at that 
point a ferry across the narrow channel to Havana 
with boats large enough for the conveyance of pas- 
senger-trains. 3y this means New York will be 
brought within fifty hours by rail of the Cuban capi- 
tal. What such a railroad connection as this will mean 
for the tourist business in Florida and Cuba, and the 
general promotion of trade in that quarter of the 
country, it is not difficult to imagine. It is presum- 
able, of course, that this project will be profitable 
to its chief promoter ; as it ought to be, but for every 
dollar it will bring to Mr. Flagler’s pocket, thousands 
will be brought to the people of Cuba and the adjacent 
region, to say nothing of the pleasure and satisfaction 
coming to a vast multitude of the citizens of this coun- 
try from a system of communication which will throw 
open to them, at a comparatively small expense, the 
delights of a winter residence in the Pearl of the 
Antilles. 
































HENRY M. FLAGLER, 


The Standard Oil magnate who is 
building a rail and ferry line 
from Florida to Cuba. 
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T IS SURPRISING how little known the only great 
modern Spanish sculptor, Augustin Queral, is in 
the United States, when we consider his wide reputa- 
tion in Europe and in South America. About three 
years ago the artist, now forty-two years old, entered 
the prize contest for the erection of a monument in 
Peru in honor of General Bolognesi, the Peruvian na- 


tional hero. More than three hundred sculptors took 
part in the competition Italian, English, French, 
German, American, and Spanish—and the jury’s ver- 
dict was unanimous in favor of Queral’s design. This 
monument was recently dedicated at Lima and is ap- 
proved and admired by all. Though this was perhaps 
the sculptor’s crowning success, his name was a house- 
hold word in art circles throughout Europe ever since 
he wrought his great low-reliefs, ‘‘Tullia Passing 
over Her Father’s Corpse’’ and ‘‘St. Francis of 
Assisi Curing the Lepers,’’ two of the finest sculp- 
tural conceptions of our day, winners of the greatest 
gold medals in all world expositions in which they 
were shown. Other celebrated monuments erected by 








AUGUSTIN QUERAL, 


Spain’s greatest sculptor, at work on one of his masterpieces, ‘‘ The 
Martys of Saragossa.”’ 


Queral included ‘‘The Martyrs of Saragossa,’’ at 
Madrid, ‘‘ The Firemen of Havana,’’ at Havana, and 
** Legaspi and Urieta,’’ at Manila. Among his works 
are also busts of important personages and allegorical 
groups. The artist, who is a tireless worker, is now 
giving the finishing touches to the poetic pantheon 
erected in Madrid by Spain to the memory of her 
assassinated statesman, Antonio Canovas del Castillo. 
This last work of Queral’s is perhaps his purest and 
most perfectly delineated creation. 
a 

W OMEN WHO find recreation and much pleasure 

in hunting wild game with their husbands, and 
who have developed into crack shots with the rifle 
and shot-gun, are by no means always the wives of 
army Officers or the like. That this is true is proven 
once more in the case of Mrs. Esther Tittell Crater, 
the fair Fanchette in the ‘‘ Rollicking Girl,’’ now 
traveling the country and playing at first-class thea- 
tres. So well does Mrs. Crater like this novel sport 
that, upon reaching Cincinnati recently, she at once 
notified the Cincinnati Gun Club that she would offer 
a gold medal to the club for a series of trap-shooting 
contests. The offer was accepted and the members 
later contested for the beautiful prize. Mrs. Crater’s 
specialty is the rifle. With this weapon she can land 
squirrels and other small game almost as accurately 
as masculine hunters, and some time ago she proved 
her ability with it at a hunt in Kansas. 














MRS. ESTHER T. CRATER, 
A popular actress, who is a crack shot with the rifle.—Schmdt, 


F THERE is anything in which Representative **Cy”’ 
Sulloway, of New Hampshire, takes pride, it is his 
size. Shooting up six 
feet and three inches, | 
and built on the same 
lines latitudinally, the 
“New Hampshire 
giant’’ has lorded it 
over his colleagues of 
lesser frame. This fact, 
taken in connection with 
the extreme modesty, 
good humor, and natural 
wit of the popular Gran- 
ite State man, has made 
Sulloway one of the im- 
pressive characters of 
the House. Those who 
witnessed the scene 
when_ Sulloway first 
gazed on Dr. Andrew J. 
Brachfeld, of Pittsburg, 
when the latter was 
sworn in, declare that — 
no artist could hope to 
successfully depict the 
look of chagrin on the 
New Hampshire man’s 
massive face. All Congress records for height have 
been eclipsed by the new Representative from Penn- 
sylvania, for he towers over Sulloway by two clear 
inches. It is said that the idol from Manchester 
sought a corner of a committee room and refused to 
be comforted. Dr. Brachfeld is built on heroic lines 
and aroused the enthusiasm of the Kaiser at their 
meeting in Berlin last summer. The German Em- 
peror, looking up at the six feet five inches, told the 
doctor that he had a place for him in the Foot Guards, 
an organization composed of giants. 
HEN KING EDWARD opened Parliament re- 
cently, his subjects were surprised and alarmed 
at his appearance. They noticed that he could not 
walk without a cane, that he couldn’t rise from the 
throne without assistance, and that his face was hag- 
gard, his usual rotund frame fallen away, and his hair 
and beard as white as snow. Alarming rumors gained 
wide currency, and it was said that the ruler was fast 
failing in health and strength. Of course denials fol- 
lowed, but the appearance of the King was proof that 
he had aged rapidly since he last appeared in the 
House of Parliament. He will never be able to walk 
without a cane or crutch again, because of a fall 
which broke a tendon in one of his ankles. King Ed- 
ward is only sixty-five years old, but already is as old 
as his mother was at eighty. 
_ 
UR IDLE rich, who have taken up the fad of scorch- 
ing autos to furnish a novelty in lives otherwise 
doomed to ennui, have 
recently made enough 
excitement for them- 
selves to satisfy the 
most exacting. What 
with a jail sentence in 
France, the experi- 
ence of a scion of the 
noted house of Shep- 
pard, and the attacks of 
an Italian mob on W. 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr., it 
would seem that Europe 
is a good place to be 
shunned by _ speeding 
autoists. Here the laws 
are more elastic, and 
five-dollar fines are only 
an incident hardly 
worth noting in the 
speeder’s diary. Prob- 
ably the papers wildly 
overstated the incident 
that befell young Van- 
derbilt in Pontedera, 
Italy, where his auto 
knocked down a peasant boy, for the petty European 
correspondents are even more given to imaginings 
than are their American brothers. The reports stated 
that the mob cuffed and reviled the American million- 
aire, and that he and his wife were in danger of their 
lives, when the soldiers arrived on the scene. What- 
ever the truth of the incident, it was costly enough, 
even fora millionaire. With the scare he paid about 
$1,500 to get out of the scrape and escape a court trial 
and possible sentence. 
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DR. ANDREW J. BRACHTELD, 


Ot Pennsylvania, the tallest man in 
the Fifty-ninth Congress. 




















WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT, JR., 
Who was attacked by an Italian mob 
for running over a boy with 
his auto. 
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NEw YORK State may again boast of a reform 
mayor, who is causing a stir and attracting at- 
tention. Mayor J. N. Adam, of Buffalo, who en- 
tered office with the new year, surprised everybody 
by the long hours which he kept and the immense in- 
dustry which he displayed. Beginning at eight A. M., 
he continued at work until eleven Pp. M., with the ex- 
ception of time devoted to meals. This was not due 
to the pressure of the ordinary duties of the position, 
but to the new official’s endeavors to unearth and 
remedy irregularities in municipal affairs. He suc- 
ceeded in finding many things that were wrong, and 
he has instituted reforms in a vigorous fashion. His 
efforts have aroused public enthusiasm, and his ad- 
mirers predict for him a notable political career. 
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HE MAN who writes the ads. for a certain big dry- 
goods store in New York, in a recent ad. in an 
evening paper, after quoting a lot of odd-priced motor- 
ing sundries, winds up by saying: “‘ they have clocks, 
amperes, volts, spark plugs, and all sorts of good fit- 
tings at correspondingly low prices.’’ 
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of a professional going up in an old-fashioned balloon— 
something that millions of people have seen done at 
every circus-show in country towns ; hence, the feat 
was nothing compared with Roy Knabenschue’s trips 
over New York City last fall. Surely nothing has 
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MAN IN THE AUTO 


the fittest. The tire trust which has cut down its 
advertising in the trade papers, besides playing favor- 
ites with a few of them, has just issued a new month- 
ly. Who will buy it and read it, outside of a few men 
in the trade, nobody knows or cares. The next thing 

will, probably, be the issuing of 





While I knew we could buy elec- 
tricity in the dry-cell form or stor- 
age style, I never knew before that 
we could buy it loose, separately, 
and in quantities to suit— by the 
yard, pound, or quart. Possibly the 
bargains consist of last year’s volts 
and amperes, which consequently 
are not so valuable as this year’s 
product in the electric line. At any 
rate, the ad. man has opened up a 
new source of humor for the funny 
fellows in the trade press. 
s 
OAD COMMISSIONER HUTCH- 
INSON, of New Jersey, made 
a statement at the hearing in Tren- 
ton on the Frelinghuysen bill which 
proved that New Jersey roads are 
not properly constructed. While it 
is true that the motor-car has 
brought with it by its speed a new 
problem for road constructors —the 
dustless road — that problem is easily 
met by modern practice. If the al- 
leged macadam roads in the State of 








special journals on ignition, motors, 
clutches, transmissions, and drives, 
possibly followed by journals devoted 
to air- and water-cooling methods. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


‘J. J. M.’—A private garage for a de- 
tached house, where there is lots of ground 
room, is easily arranged. Portable automo- 
bile houses of good construction and size cost 
about $250. For nearly the same amount of 
money, however, a local architect could design 
one that would be much more substantial ; 
it might be built of wood, sheathed inside with 
iron, with a cement floor for a washstand, and 
with the gasoline tank sunk underground for 
safety, as the law requires. Variations of the 
plan costing more money would be to build one 
with cement bliecks or brick or stone. The 
portable garages have, however, this advan- 
tage, that they are ready-made, take no time 
to put up, and one is always free from the de- 
lays incidental to strike troubles. 

“'W. W. M.”’—For contractor’s use, where, 
as you say, you tire out two horses, one in the 
morning and the other in the afternoon, a 
light cylinder runabout of six to eight horse- 
power would cost less in the first place, and 
less to maintain, than the horse-and-wagon 
outfit, to say nothing of the ability to cover 
twice the ground in half the time, leaving you 
this spare time to put into your duties. 

“Mrs. S. E. F.’’—The time has gone by 
when a woman driver of a motor-car is re- 
garded as a curiosity, ard there is no reason 








New Jersey are not fit for automo- 
bile use, then they are behind the 
times, indeed. The roads of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany are fit 
for this use, and are being improved 
by oiling and tarring. Experiments in England have 
shown that any good road can be tarred at the very 
low price of three cents per square metre. The whole 
trouble over this road question arises from the fact 
that the farmers think that the roads were built for 
horses. This is not so-—they were built for man and 
his use, leaving him to choose what manner of trans- 
portation he prefers. The modern way is the mechan- 
ical way, hence the difference of opinion between the 
motorist and the farmer. 
a 
HE RECENT efforts of the Aero Club must not be 
taken too seriously, because they simply consisted 


INTENSE EXCITEMENT OF AUTOMOBILING 


TO ALLADENA, CAL.--Photograph hy M. E. Rafert 


been gained by the Aero Club’s demonstrations, and 
the events, if anything, were merely society and social 
affairs which gave them all the éclat they possessed. 
a 
HIS IS the age of specialization, and nowhere is it 
better exemplified than in the automobile trade 
papers. There are a dozen of them already, includ- 
ing weeklies and monthlies, and now it is announced 
that five new trade papers are to appear almost 
simultaneously, devoted to the motor business wagon. 
In the present status of the industry it would seem that 
one paper devoted to this branch of the industry would 
be enough ; hence, it will be a case of the survival of 


WHITE STEAMER, ONE OF THE WINNERS, SAFELY MAKING A 
SHARP AND DANGEROUS TURN IN THE HILL-CLIMBING CONTEST FROM PASADENA 


in the world why a woman shouldn’t drive a 
motor-car as wellas she does a horse. The 
motor-car never balks or shies at anything, 
and to a self-possessed woman the power and 
triumph felt in driving a motor-car is deli- 
cious indeed. The car will take you farther 
and faster than any horse you have ever 
driven, will bring you back home exhilarated and not exhausted, 
filled with ozone and flushed with the result of the outing. Motor- 
ears are so nearly perfect nowadays that the possibility of a break- 
down is almost eliminated. 

“G. W. D.”"—All electric business vehicles are not heavy and 
clumsy, as you imagine. A new one made by the Baker Company is 
as light and graceful as a side-bar buggy, besides having body room 
enough to carry at least 500 pounds of bulky merchandise. Take the 
signs off of it, snd you have a comfortable pleasure vehicle. In New 
York the storage batteries of such a vehicle are readily charged in 
any garage from the wires of the’Edison direct current. In country 
towns, where a direct electric current is not always available, a new 
form of converter has been designed, called the *‘ Mercury ”’ arc con- 
verter, so that an alternating current can be changed for charging 
the batteries. Such a charge should not exceed seventy-five cents or 
one dollar anywhere, and should be good for twenty-five miles of trav- 
eling. Some garages in the big cities will store, clean, and charge an 
electric vehicle for a stated price per month. 


ALEX SCHWALBACH. 





SPENCER LEWIS. . 


MRS. JENNIE V. HUGHES. 


MRS. MILTON R. CHARLES. 
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EPWORTH METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHAPEL, JUST OUTSIDE THE CITY GATE, 


AT NANCHANG. 


THE MAIN METHODIST KPISCOPAL CHAPEL IN NANCHANG, CALLED THE PAU PU KIAI, 


AND SITUATED ON A BUSY STREET. 


MISSIONARIES MOBBED AND MASSACRED IN CHINA. 
WORKERS AND BUILDINGS OF THE METHODIST MISSION AT NANCHANG, SPARED BY THE CHINESE MOB WHICH RECENTLY KILLED TEN FRENCH AND ENGLISH MISSIONARIES. 
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MILITIAMEN ON GUARD ON EAST CAMBRIA STREET, WHERE THE RIOTERS BURNED HOUSES 





ANTI-RIOT CONFERENCE IN THE MAYOR'S OFFICE—MAYOR J. M. TODD (IN CIVILIAN ATTIRE), 
COLONEL AMMEL (SEATED AT LEFT) AND SUBORDINATE OFFICERS.— Williams. INHABITED BY NEGROES.— Williams. 


























SQUAD OF POLICE WHO AIDED IN GUARDING THE HOSPITAL IN WHICH WOUNDED NEGROES 


COMPANY I, FOURTH OHIO BEGIMENT, WITH FIELD-GUN, PROTECTING THE HOSPITAL. 
WERE CARED FOR.— Williams. 


CONTAINING WOUNDED NEGROES.— Williams. 
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MILITIA SUMMONED TO SUPPRESS THE DISTURBANCE GOING ON DUTY.—Schmidt. 


OHIO OUTSTRIPS THE SOUTH IN A SHAMEFUL LYNCHING. 


PHASES OF THE RACE RIOT AT SPRINGFIELD, CAUSED BY THE STABBING OF A WHITE MAN BY A NEGRO, AND WHICH 
RESULTED IN THE BURNING OF A DOZEN HOUSES AND THE KILLING AND INJURING OF SEVERAL COLORED PERSONS. 
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A Signal School for Our Army Officers 


By C. E. Waterman 
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DELIVERING 


HE NEED for modern means 
of electrical communica- 
tion between the larger units 
of an army on the battle-field 
at the present time has become 
so absolute, and the necessity 
for officers trained in the use of 
electrical means of communica- 
tion has become so imperative, 
that the government has estab- 
lished, during the last year, a 
school of instruction known as 
the United States Signal School, 
with a view to training special- 
ly selected officers of the line 
of the army in the technical 
duties of the United States Sig- 
nal Corps. The school has for- 
tunately been located at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., which large 
military post is already the 
home of two other important 
army schools known as the “*In- 
fantry and Cavalry School ’’ and 





A LECTURE TO OFFICERS 
Waterman. 


IN THE SIGNAL-SCHOOL 


LABORATORY. 





IN THE LABORATORY O 
Waterman 


F THE UNITED STATES SIGNAL SCHOOL. 








signal school. During the win- 
ter months, when the Kansas 
climate forbids much field 
work, the students are assigned 
tasks in a laboratory with 
various forms of electrical ap- 
paratus. 

During the past year the 
following ofiicers of the reg- 
ular army have been attending 
the school : Captain Richard O. 
Ricard, signal corps; Captain 


Mack K. Cunningham, signal 
corps ; First-Lieutenant E. D. 
Warfield, Thirtieth Infantry ; 


First-Lieutenant C. L. Willard, 
Twenty-ninth Infantry; First- 
Lieutenant P. W. Beck, Fifth 
Infantry; First-Lieutenant 
George C. Lewis, Fifth Infan- 
try; First-Lieutenant George 
A. Wieczorek, Seventeenth In- 
fantry, and Second-Lieutenant 
Olney Place, Sixth Cavalry. 








the ‘‘ Staff College.’’ The lo- 
cation of this new signal school 
at Fort Leavenworth places at 
the disposal of the school much 
of the educational machinery of 
the government, and brings the 


work of all three institutions into close touch and har- 
Until recently all three had been under the 


mony. 
immediate control of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral J. Franklin Bell, now chief of 
staff, United States Army. 

Inasmuch as modern signal com- 
munication will be of the greatest 
possible importance in all future 
wars, it is the desire of the govern- 
ment to bring this important school 
in close touch with the national 
guard of the country, and, with that 
end in view, arrangements are being 
made for the admission to the school 
of a number of qualified officers of 
the organized militia of the United 
States. The official personnel of 
the school in the year 1905 included 
Commandant, Brigadier-General J. 
Franklin Bell; assistant comman- 
dant, Major George O. Squier, sig- 
nal corps; secretary, Captain M. 
F. Davis, Tenth Cavalry ; instruct- 
ors, Captain C. McK. Saltzman and 
Captain William Mitchell, signal 
corps. 

The course of the school is thor- 
oughly a practical one, the curricu- 
lum containing only such theoretical 
studies as are necessary to an un- 
derstanding of the workings of the 
various electrical appliances used in 
the army. The practical course in- 
cludes much work with visual-signal 
appliances—the field telephone, the 
field telegraph, the buzzer, the mili- 
tary automobile, wireless telegra- 
phy, artillery-fire-control apparatus, 
and all forms of field-line construc- 
tion. In all the practical work the 
student officers are required to per- 
form the actual labor, thereby ac- 
quainting themselves with every de- 
tail of the work from the digging of 
the holes in the constructiun of a 
lance-line to the adjustment of a 
buzzer in a rain-storm. A well- 


Left to right 


Infantry 
Intantry 


Major G. D. Squier, assistant « 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AT THE UNITED STATES SIGNAL 


On ground and lower steps— Lieutenant E. D. Warfield, Thirtieth Infantry; Lieutenant G. A. Wieczorek, Seventeenth 
Lieutenant Olney Place, Sixth Cavalry 
On upper steps 
Captain M. K. Cunningham, signal corps ; 


ommandant ; 
Captain C. McK. Saltzman, instructor. 


trained company of the regular signal corps is sta- 
tioned at Fort Leavenworth in connection with the 


SCHOOL.— Waterman. 


Lieutenant G. C. Lewis, Fitth 
Lieutenant C. L. Willard, Twenty-ninth Infantry; 
Lieutenant P. W. Beck, Fifth Intantry 

















Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield. 


OLD FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH ON FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, ONE OF THE FINEST SACRED 
EDIFICES IN AMERICA. 





electrical phenomena 
in scientific circles both at home and abroad. 


The school is very fortunate in 
having at the head of its elec- 
trical department Major George 
O. Squier, of the signal-corps, 
an officer whose researches in 
wireless telegraphy and other 
have made his name well known 


Saving Old First Church. 


HE OLD First Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth Avenue and 
Twelfth Street, has ministered to 
the city of New York for nearly 
two centuries. Its bi- centennial 
will be celebrated in 1916. Changed 
financial conditions in its parish 
compel it to face the question of 
sale and removal. Such an event 
would be a civic disaster and 
shame. The Old First is a treasure 
of ecclesiastical art, and New York 
is poor in buildings of architect- 
ural value. The tower is after 
that of Magdalen Chapel, Oxford, 
England ; the main building a rep- 
lica of Saint Saviour’s, Bath, A 
more strategic position for a peo- 
ple’s church than that occupied by 
the Old First could not be chosen. 
With sufficient funds, it might al- 
most duplicate St. George’s superb 
ministry to the community at large. 
The pastor, Rev. Dr. Howard Duf- 
field, is raising an endowment to 
save the church and develop its 
work. This undertaking has awak- 
ened universal sympathy. The 
mayor declares that the removal of 
the Old First would be ‘‘an artis- 
tic crime.’’ Bishop Potter styles 
it “‘iconoclasm of the most malig- 
nant type.’’ Civic societies have 
filed official protests, which have 
been echoed by Mr. Jesup, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Dr. 
Dix, of Trinity Church, Dr. Hunt- 
ington, of Grace Church, Dr. Hall, 
of Union Seminary, Mr. Gilder, 
of the Century Magazine, and many 
others. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC CITIZENS THRONGING THE GAYLY-DECORATED 
STREETS. 


Making the World Better. 


N EVENT of large and happy significance in the 
sphere of religious life and progress occurred at 
Davton, O., a few days ago. It was nothing less than 
the practical consolidation of three denominations, the 
Congregationalists, the Methodist Protestants, and the 
United Brethren, the three representing a total mem- 
bership of over 1,089,000. This merger had been un- 
der consideration for a number of years, and was finally 
brought about by a conference at Dayton, at which 
over two hundred delegates from the three denomi- 
nations named were present. The practical outcome 
of the union will be the combining of the foreign mis- 
sion work of the three, and ultimately of their pub- 
lishing, educational, and missionary interests in the 
United States. It is asimple, strong creed, too, which 
the Dayton assembly has drawn up as the theological 
basis of the union. And whereas the Westminster 
Catechism, which has been dominant in Christendom 
for over two centuries, declares at the start that man’s 
chief end is to glorify God, this newest formulation of 
twentieth-century Christian thought comes to a climax 
in the statement that, according to Christ’s law, men 
of the Christian faith exist wholly for the service of 
man—a statement which makes an even greater ad- 
vance in religious thought than the union of the de- 
nominations themselves. 
HE Methodist Social Union, of New York, has not 
often listened to more sensible and timely advice 
on politics and political duty than was given it in a re- 
cent address by Chairman Parsons, of the Republican 
county committee. - “‘I don’t believe in politicians 
smashing churchmen’s slates,’’ said Mr. Parsons, 
** but I do think it would be 
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BOYS’ BAND AT TOKIO GREETING THE RETURNED SOLDIERS. 


JAPAN’S VETERANS WELCOMED HOME. 
THE STURDY FIGHTERS WHO LAID LOW RUSSIAN POWER IN THE 


FAR EAST GIVEN A POPULAR OVATION ON THEIR RETURN. 
Photographs by Tatsuyo Kato, 


a-day world, and so help it along to a brighter, hap- 
pier, and better era for all mankind. 
_ 
R. G. STANLEY HALL, formerly president of 
Clark University, is a thoughtful, earnest, and 
deeply religious man, not given to speaking ‘‘ unad- 
visedly with his lips.’”” Therefore when he declares, 
as he did in a recent lecture, that the Bible is much 
less read and studied in the homes and schools of the 
land than it was a few years ago; that itis, in fact, 
becoming obsolete, the declaration is deserving of the 
most serious attention on the part of all believers in 
religion, without regard to sect or creed. For if the 
statement is literally true, then all forms of religious 
belief founded on the Bible are in danger. Far more 
than that, all that is best and highest in modern civi- 


SHIP-LOAD OF SOLDIERS WELCOMED BY THE POPULACE AT A 
JAPANESE PORT. 


lization is in peril. Human progress along the noblest 
and most enduring lines is inconceivable without the 
moral and spiritual impulses coming from a knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. Dr. Hall says that in his 
opinion *‘a knowledge of the Bible should be made a 
requirement in English in all colleges,’’ as it now is in 
a few, and he reminds us of the familiar fact that 
there is no such treasury of ‘‘virile and vigorous ’’ 
English as the St. James version of the Scriptures. 
John Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, and many other mas- 
ters of English prose have attributed their excellence 
of style and range of expression to an early and close 
study of the Bible. Even as a literary standard and 
an intellectual stimulus the world cannot afford to lose 
this book. But its benefits in these directions are in- 
significant in comparison with its helpfulness as a guide 
in moral and righteous living, as an inspiration toward 
the things that are spiritual and divine. Never so 
much as in this money-getting and money-loving age 
do we need the message of this book calling us back 
to a simple faith and unselfish devotion to humanity, 
and reminding us continually that ‘‘it is not all of life 
to live, nor all of death to die.’’ 
— 
WHILE THE total sum given each year for educa- 
tional, charitable, and philanthropic causes in 
England is far below the total for the United States, 
England has a much larger number of men of wealth, 
intelligence, and high influence who give themselves 
to the service of their fellow-men, and for this reason, 
perhaps, she is the richer of the two. It was the 
need of more men who have the leisure and the means 
to be of helpful service that found a voice in a recent 
address by ex-Mayor Low, of New York, at a meet- 
ing to further the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association among college 





a good thing if churchmen 
smashed the politicians’ 
slates. I do not advocate 
the church as a body enter- 
ing into politics, but what 
we want is churchmen to 
enter politics. If you would 
sit with me for a day at Re- 
publican headquarters you 
would get a good idea of the 
few churchmen in politics. 
Most of my time is taken 
up by men who want selfish 
things.’’ This prompts us 
to say again what we have 
often had occasion to say 
before, that if the churches 
would unify their forces and 
concentrate their energies 
to the attainment of prac- 
tical ends in the direction of 
social, industrial, and polit- 
ical reform, there is no 
opposition strong enough to 
stand before them. The 
churches, too, would gain 
immensely in prestige and 
influence among the think- 
ing classes by such action, 
and suffer no loss of spir- 
itual power. What the 
churches need to do to in- 
sure their highest success 
and efficiency is not to hold 
themselves above and apart 
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men. ‘‘One of the chief 
needs of this country,’’ 
said Mr. Low, “is a 
greater number of men 
who do not have to work 
for a living. England has 
a large number of this 
class, and I suppose we 
have not because we have 
not had many men of 
great wealth until recent 
years. This class of peo- 
ple can give their time and 
ability to working for their 
community.”’ If some of 
the men who are toiling 
and moiling in their offices 
and counting-rooms to add 
a few more millions to 
their already over-much 
wealth would only hear 
this call and give the re- 
mainder of their years to 
th: promotion of noble 
causes in sore need of 
men and money, both they 
and the world would be 
{ far happier and richer for 
} the service. It is one of 
i the pities of this world 
that the will to do and the 
wealth to do are so seldom 
found together. But. it 
may be that the few rich 








from the currents of every- 
day life, but to gear their 


to the wheels of this work- 


TRANSFORMING MADISON SQUARE GARDEN INTO A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. 
machinery, so to speak, On THE MOST SUCCESSFUL MOTOR-BOAT AND SPORTSMAN’S SHOW EVER HELD IN NEW YORK CITY, WHICH CLOSED RECENTLY AFTER 


A TWO WEEKS’ CONTINUANCE.— A. E. Dunn. 


Americans who at present 
do devote their powers as 
well as their purses to good 
causes are but the fore- 
runners of a coming host. 
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OLUMN AFTER column has 
been written about grace of 
carriage and how to acquire it. 
Every writer upon the subject gives advice, all more 
or less good, but to make the transit from awkward- 
ness to grace by the long, 
hard road invariably recom- 
mended is such an under- 
taking that most who at- 
tempt it give up before 
even reaching the first corner. It is a fact beyond 
dispute that only one woman out of one hundred 
walks well or stands well—the athletic girl strides 
and the others either mince or shuffle—the hun- 
dredth woman is almost invariably Italian. ‘‘ Chest 
out, shoulders and hips back ”’ is a favorite formula, 
and it is good, for it brings the body into correct po- 
sition ; but the average woman who tries it looks as 
stiff as a jointed doll, and in the effort to keep in 
place she acquires a set expression on her face which 
counteracts the grace of her body. The Italian wo- 
man may be as ungainly as a sack of flour when she 
sits, but watch the queenly poise of her head when 
she stands and note how light, yet firm and decided, 
is her step when she walks. She does not glide nor 
hop, nor try any of the newfangled 





How a Woman Can 
Acquire a Graceful Walk. 














Thomas B. Reed, Senator Depew, Elihu Root, and 
David B. Henderson are among those who have helped 
to spread the fame of Magzgie’s skill, and of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan the story is told that he once kept the 
Secretary of the Treasury waiting for almost half an 
hour because he waited four times for Maggie to cook 
just one more delightful, crisp, melting waffle, and 
for a few minutes there seemed to be imminent danger 
of a waffle breaking off the negotiations for an impor- 
tant bond deal. 

Anxious to discover the secret which has found 
favor with so many distinguished men and acknowl- 
edged epicures, I set forth to interview Maggie. In 
a white-tiled kitchen with electric coolers and improved 
cooking utensils, I found her at the Hotel Gotham, 
where she still presides in her professional capacity as 
cook, but, to the regret of many, only one guest en- 
joys the result of her skill. In this magnificent four- 
million-dollar hotel, adjoining the regular kitchen, the 
only private hotel kitchen on record has been created 
for Maggie’s use, and everything in it has been se- 
lected under her personal supervision. Maggie has 
been in the Hanna family for twenty years. When 
Mrs. Hanna decided to live in New York and settled 
upon the Gotham as her home, she illustrated the fact 






It is not unusual for some of 
Maggie’s political friends to send in 
a petition, through the hotel office, 
to have Maggie prepare an old-time feast for a party 
of four or six. Each one having some dish which, 
when enjoying the Hanna hospitality, he always con- 
siders Maggie’s masterpiece, the menus on these oc- 
casions are somewhat unique, containing, as they do, 
everything from hash to waffles; but it is safe to say 
that few dinners given in New York are more thor- 
oughly enjoyed. During her years of industry Maggie 
has piled up a snug sum; and when Mrs. Hanna 
travels, or spends a few weeks with friends, Maggie 
hies to her cozy little farm in Ohio, where she, too, 
enjoys a vacation. H. Q. 


A Farmer the Emperor’s Guest. 


ONE OF THE most honored guests at the celebration 
of the silver wedding of the Emperor and Em- 
press of Germany recently was an aged farmer named 
Hesse. He was a sergeant in the Kaiser’s regiment 
twenty-six years ago, when he saved the former 
crown prince’s life. He was a wedding guest because 
of the royal young man’s gratitude. 





methods of locomotion which fashion- 
able women attempt; she simply 
walks with knees straight, toes well 
out, and chin up. 

She is graceful because she can- 
not help it; but the secret of her 
grace is this: from the time she can 
remember she has carried the pack- 
ages on her head, as did her grand- 
mother and great-grandmother; and, 
in keeping erect in order to balance 
the load, she has not only inherited 
but also acquired a grace of carriage 
which might well be envied by those 
whose grandmothers had servants to 
earry their packages for them. 
Down in the Little Italy of New 
York, or any large city where the 
un-Americanized immigrants from 
Italy settle, the women, young and 
old, and even little girls, carry by 
this method huge bundles of wood 
and clothing. Anything and every- 
thing which might just as well be 
carried by hand is by preference 
hoisted upon the head. By virtue 
of what this has done for Italian 
women, it is a favorite reeommenda- 
tion of beauty doctors to walk about 
the house with a basket of fruit or 








The Kaiser always remembered 
him, and sent an invitation and pas- 
sage money from Kansas to Berlin 
and return. The now naturalized 
American had the time of his life in 
the German capital. 


An Eminent Judge Retires. 


HE RECENT retirement of tiie 
Hon. Charles Cooper Nott, chief 
justice of the Court of Claims at 
Washington, deserves more than a 
passing notice. Judge Nott was ap- 
pointed a member of the Court of 
Claims by President Lincoln in 1865, 
and became chief justice in 1896 by 
appointment of President Cleveland. 
He is a member of the famous Nott 
family of Schenectady, N. Y., and is 
a graduate of Union College. He 
served in the Civil War, first as a 
captain of the Fifth lowa Cavalry, 
and later as colonel of the One Hun- 
dred and Seventy-sixth New York 
Volunteers. He was captured by 
the Confederates at Brashear, La., 
and was confined in a Texas prison 
forayear. Judge Nott is the author 








a couple of books upon the head ; 
but if one thinks of acquiring grace 
by this means it is well to add that 
it will take years of practice before 
one begins to see any improvement. There is only one 
method that I have ever heard about that really im- 
proves the carriage instantly upon being put into prac- 
tice, and, strange to say, that advice came to me 
through a man, a well-known Senator whose erect 
carriage and general good looks are the envy of his 
fellows. What he says is worth reading and trying, 
for it is both practical and easy : 

** Just walk by the assistance of an imaginary cord. 
It is very simple. Stand erect and imagine that from 
your chest a cord is fastened to your clothes and is 
pulled upward by some invisible means. The cord is 
held so taut that your feet touch the floor lightly, and 
you unconsciously feel a sort. of buoyancy. When 
your chest is held in place by this imaginary cord your 
chin is bound to take a correct position. Try walking 
by this means, and if the toes are turned out you will 
be surprised with the improvement. The satisfaction 
lies in the instant change and the efficacy of the 
method just as long as it is put into practice.’’ 


OW TO MAKE corned-beef hash seems a simple 
thing. It is taught in all cooking schools and 

the dish is familiar to almost every home in America ; 
but to become famous by preparing this homely viand 
in an original and es- 
pecially appetizing man- 
ner has fallen to the for- 
tune of only one, and that 
is Maggie, best known as 
‘*Hanna’s Maggie,’’ the originator of that historic 
hash with which Senator Hanna used to please the 
palates and arouse the envy of his political friends. 
No other professional wielder of pots and pans 
in this country or abroad can boast so many ac- 
quaintances among men famous in the affairs of state 
as can Maggie. Not only have Senators and Congress- 
men succumbed to her culinary accomplishments, but 
she has received warm praise from two different Presi- 
dents of the United States, McKinley and Roosevelt, 
both of whom were personal friends and frequent 
breakfast guests of the late Senator. Admiral Dewey, 





A Cook Made Famous 
by a Simple Dish. 











MAGGIE, SENATOR HANNA’S FAMOUS COOK, MAKING HASH IN HER PRIVATE KITCHEN AT THE HOTEL GOTHAM. 


that all things are possible to the modern woman who 
knows exactly what she wants and has the money 
with which to pay for it. She wanted Maggie to cook 
for her. Maggie wanted a private kitchen, hence the 
departure from the cast-iron rule of a first-class hotel 
and the establishing of the only culinary department of 
its nature in the world. Perhaps the warm personal 
friendship which existed between Senator Hanna and 
Manager Frank V. Bennet had something to do with 
humoring the private-kitchen idea. At any rate, it was 
duly installed and equipped, and in it I found Maggie. 

Not at all averse to sharing her precious secret of 
hash-making, Maggie smiled skeptically at any men- 
tion of her fame, and she said that any person who 
had lived in Ireland knew how to make Irish hash. 
Nevertheless, as the following will prove, few Amer- 
icans, Irish or otherwise, make it as she does. Ac- 
cording to her recipe, one puts into the pan a good- 
sized lump of butter, and, when the pan is hot, adds, 
according to the members of the family, the desired 
quantity of finely-chopped corned beef, and lets it 
heat. The original part comes in the treatment ‘of 
the potatoes, which are freshly baked, scooped out 
from the skins while hot, and added to the beef. The 
mixture is seasoned with salt, pepper, a dash of nut- 
meg, and a dash of onion juice, moistened with chicken 
broth or beef stock, and served piping hot. The con- 
coction is simple and delicious. When President 
Roosevelt first tasted Maggie’s hash he exclaimed, 
*“ By George! this is good.’’ 

But even more than the hash, President Roosevelt 
approved the following recipe for a pepper omelet 
which he requested, and which is now in frequent use 
in the culinary department of the White House: 
**Melt an ounce of butter in a saucepan, and in it stir 
two spoonfuls of flour. Use one pint of beef stock, 
half a dozen good-sized mushrooms, half a dozen 
whole peppers. Season with salt, pepper, a dash of 
nutmeg, and cook for twenty minutes. When done, 
add a half-pint of shrimps, three fresh peppers, 
chopped fine, and let simmer for five minutes. Pre- 
pare a plain omelet and pour in the mixture before 
it is turned over. Serve on hot plates.’’ 


of several legal works and also of 
several volumes on miscellaneous 
subjects, including ‘‘ Sketches of 
Prison Camps,”’ and ‘‘ Great Hymns 
of the Medizval Church.’’ The venerable jurist is still 
in vigorous health, and proposes, it is said, to devote 
his remaining years to constitutional studies. He is 
specially interested in the subject of international 
arbitration, and has been an active member of the 
Lake Mohonk conferences on that subject. Judge 
Nott’s career has been a typical American one, and it 
is evident from the occupation he has marked out for 
himself that his usefulness is to continue. 


When You Come To Think About It. 


HEN YOU come to think about it, if you are an 
advertiser, it does make a mighty sight of dif- 
ference whether your advertisement appears in a mag- 
azine where it is literally swamped, buried, in a mass 
of a hundred pages or more of like material, which 
the general reader often tears out and throws away at 
once, or whether it appears in a publication where 
every advertisement is on a reading page with the ad- 
ditional attraction of illustrations. It needs no argu- 
ment whatever to prove that an advertisement placed 
in a publication where not one reader in a hundred 
will ever see it is worth infinitely less to the advertiser 
than when inserted where not one reader in a hundred 
can miss it. Note how attractive the advertisements 
in LESLIE’S WEEKLY appear. 


Cures Indigestion. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
NATURE’S remedy for obstinate indigestion, ner- 
vous dyspepsia, headache, and depression. 


“The Original” 


Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and the Civil 
War Veteran are old friends. The Eagle Brand is 
still the standard. It is sold by all first-class grocers. 
Avoid unknown brands. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC EXPRESS TRAIN WRECKED IN NORTH DAKOTA.—R. H. Mitchell, Minnesota. THE BRUTAL SLAYING OF SEALS {N ALASKA.—Waldon Faweett, District of Columbia: 


























(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) BURNING, AT NIGHT, OF THE PEAVZY GRAIN ELEVATORS IN DULUTH —LOSS, $1,500,000.— ENGINES 
FIGHTING FIRE FROM THE ICE-COVERED LAKE.—Miss Raymond McBride, Minnesota. 























RUSH TO DINNER BY THE MECHANICS EMPLOYED ON THE BATTLE-SHIP “ CON- UGLY LOOKING SUBMARINE BOATS AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD LAID-UP IN WINTER QUARTERS. 
NECTICUT,” AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD.—Lillian LE. Zet, New York. T. C. Muller, New York. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—MINNESOTA WINS. 
DIRE ACCIDENTS, STRIKING SCENFS, AND CUR NAVAL FNGINES AT PEACE PICTURFD BY THE CAMERA. 
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Why Pearls Find Favor as Wedding Gifts 


By Harriet Quimby 














HE FACT that, of all the magnificent wed- 
ding gifts to Miss Roosevelt on the occa- 
sion of her marriage to Congressman Long- 
worth, the $25,000 pearl necklace presented 
by the republic of Cuba seemed to attract 
the greatest attention, has led to inquiries as 
to why pearls are particularly regarded with 
favor as gifts on such notable occasions. 
When we endeavor to trace to its earliest 
source the appreciation of the pearl we find 
ourselves carried back 1000 B.C. to the Urk- 
Ja, an ancient Chinese book in which pearls 
are spoken of as precious objects which were 
used as charms and amulets against bodily 
dangers. Sabylonians, Persians, and ancient 
Egyptians also held pearls in very high esti- 
mation, and the Hindus, looking upon the pearl 
as symbolical of maiden purity, originated 
the custom of presenting a necklace at the 
marriage of a high-caste Hindu girl. The 

















equal par, New York is the second largest 
market in the world. 

With the constant pillage of the oyster 
beds, the harvest of pearls is yearly becoming 
less, and it is only a question of time when 
it will be almost impossible to find a gem 
which has been given time to grow to any 
size. Contrary to popular tradition, pearls do 
not die, nor is there an appreciable change 
in their appearance, except a slight improve- 
ment from being worn. This is explained by 
the fact that coming in contact with the skin 
of the neck a soft polish is imparted. The 
finest specimens which come into market now 
are those which have been owned by titled 
Europeans, and which have been worn for 
many generations. Like other gems, pearls 
are manufactured, and, needless to say, with 
the price of the genuine pearls ranging from 
five hundred to two hundred thousand dollars 








worshipers of Brahma saw in the pearl an 
emblem of the good will and love of Vishnu’s 
eighth avatar, the youthful god of beauty, 
Krishna. According to a legend, the god, in 
searching the depths of the sea for ornaments 
with which to decorate his daughter at her approach- 
ing marriage, discovered the pearl and delightedly 
carried it back as a most fitting ornament for a 
bride. Such an auspicious introduction from the 
ancients and immortals necessarily secured a high 
degree of veneration for pearls, hence, it is not al- 
together surprising that they should have been used 
from the earliest ages to adorn the images of the gods, 
and that they should now command riches in exchange 
for service as adornments to feminine beauty. 

But why a necklace of from forty to sixty pearls 
should represent a fortune, in some instances mount- 
ing as high as two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
is a question which sometimes presents itself when we 
hear of such sums being paid for the gifts of the sea 
nymph. Why a single pear-shaped pendant of exquisite 
tints should cost as much as or more than a necklace, 
is another point of interest to those who have not been 
initiated into the mysteries of procuring the time- 
honored jewel which has played its part in history. 
While marveling at the price, we do not stop to’ con- 
sider that on an average of every thousand pearls 
brought up by the divers at the pearl fisheries, only 
one is suitable for a place in a handsome necklace. 
The pearl is the only gem which does not require the 
lapidary’s touch to bring out its beauty—the lustre 
given to it being impossible to improve by human 
means. Being a natural gem ready for setting, it is 
equally impossible to shape it to any regulation size or 
to give it any particular tint by artificial methods. 
For a necklace of perfectly matched gems it is, there- 
fore, often necesssry to seach an invoice of from hun- 
dreds to thousands of pearls before a single one is 
matched in size or color—for pearls are of four distinct 
shades, any one of which, although of equal value, 
would be out of harmony with another except of like 
shade. Importers are often obliged to search the 
stocks of many dealers before finding a pearl required 
to complete a neckiace. This, together with the fact 
that the gem passes through many hands before it 
reaches the neck where it is to be worn, explains in 
some degree the monetary value attached to it. 

Whatis a pearl? Everybody knows that it is some- 
thing valuable found within the shell of a mussel- 
like shell-fish, which, although unlike, is called an 
oyster ; but there are diverse opinions as to its forma- 
tion. It is contended by many that it is a grain of 
sand accidentally lodged in the shell and which, by 
causing an irritation, induces the oyster to coat it with 
a saliva which hardens into mother-of-pearl akin to 
the lining of the oyster shell. Another and a unique 
theory, and one which, upon second thought, has 
much to recommend it, put forth by Mr. Ludwig 
Nissen, one of New York’s largest importers, is that 
the pearl is not only the product of a disease, as some 
authorities state, but also of a disease inherited from 
generation to generation, as diseases are inherited by 
the human family. To substantiate this statement, 
the fact is pointed out that certain oyster-beds yield 





THE $25,000 PEARL AND DIAMOND NECKLACE PRESENTED BY THE REPUBLIC OF 
CUBA TO MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT AS A WEDDING GIFT, AND THE HANDSOME 
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pearls, while perhaps a few miles distant the same 
species of oyster, and in practically the same waters, 
yields nothing. Another inexplicable mystery is that 
from the same oyster-bed pearls of various tints are 
reaped. Indulging in the frivolous question as to 
whether there could be such a thing as a brunette, 
Titian, or blond oyster to produce the pinkish, opales- 
cent, or pure-white pearls, Mr. Nissen replied that, 
although the law is slightly reversed, he opined it 
would be the same that caused red and black and 
spotted cows to yield white milk. Pearls are formed 
layer by layer or skin upon skin, like the bark of a 
tree. To close inspection the surface of the genuine 
pearl is not unlike the texture of a fine human skin, 
and this, together with the inimitable tone, renders it 
an easy task to detect the pearl from the finest im- 
itation. 

Why pearls are so perfectly formed is another 
mystery which puzzles the inquisitive mind. Many 
are as round as though moulded, while others are of a 
perfect pear shape. As explained by Mr. Nissen, the 
pearl, being loose in the shell and naturally more or 
less of an irritation, is kept in constant motion by the 
oyster rolling it from side to side, and gradually, by 
natural process, it forms itself into a perfect sphere. 
The pear-shaped pearl is the result of a disease or 
growth being lodged between the shells, and, while it 
cannot circulate with the freedom of the detached 
pearl, it is, nevertheless, kept in constant motion and 
develops perfectly round at the base and tapering 
back toward the shell. The pear-shaped pearls are 
extremely rare and they are the most difficult to 
match in size and tint. So-called button pearls are 
those attached to the shell and being loosened are flat 
on one side. Although the finest specimens of this 
much-coveted gem come from India and Australia, 
there have also been some of value found in America. 

In 1857 a very fine specimen, weighing ninety- 
three grains, was found at Notch Brook, near Pater- 
son, N. J. It was sold by a New York firm to Em- 
press Eugenie of France for $2,500, and became known 
as the Queen pearl. To-day it would be worth eight 
or ten times that amount. The news of the sale stim- 
ulated the search for pearls all over the country, and 
near the spot where the Queen pearl was found was 
discovered another of 400 grains and absolutely round. 
This would unquestionably have been the finest speci- 
men of modern times; but in the eagerness to get at 
it, it was ruined by boiling open the shell. With few 
exceptions, however, the American pearl is inferior 
in both color and lustre to those found in India and 
Australia. The Australian pearl is always a pure 
white, and is both rare and valuable. Next to the 
diamond the most popular of gems is the pearl, es- 
pecially in Europe. Americans have been slow to ap- 
preciate pearls until recent years, when so many visit- 
ing Europe have found them worn by the nobility and 
aristocracy in general. Now they are in constant de- 
mand in America, and, counting London and Paris on 


for a small necklace of from forty to sixty 
gems, the pearl ropes often seen at the opera 
and other places where wealth and fashion 
gathers are of the manufactured article. 
Although some of the manufactured pearls 
are so irregular in shape as to closely imitate nature, 
it is absolutely impossible to impart to them a genuine 
pearl tint, and by examination of the surface the false 
is easily detected, even at a distance, by the expert 
eye, and at close range any ordinary individual who 
has once inspected a genuine pearl can detect the 
difference between the natural gem and the very 
finest specimens of manufactured ones. 


Our Unjust Treatment of the Chinese. 


WHEN THE situation is considered in the light of 

reason and common sense, why should it be 
surprising that the masses of the Chinese people feel 
a deep resentment toward us, and should be showing 
that resentment by boycotting our goods, and even by 
threatening the expulsion of Americans from the coun- 
try? The greater marvel is that they have patiently 
endured the unjust, cruel, and insulting treatment 
which we have been heaping upon innocent and un- 
offending Chinese citizens who have ventured into this 
country in recent years. Had China been awake dur- 
ing these years, as she is awakening now, we would 
not have dared to treat her as we have done. We 
had might on our side, and we made it the equivalent 
of right. But an end has come to that. We have 
sown the wind and now we are reaping the whirlwind. 
A more dark and shameful chapter has never been 
written in American history than that which records our 
treatment of the Chinese who have come within our 
borders since the exclusion laws were passed, at the 
behest of a San Francisco labor agitator, Dennis 
Kearney. It is a record that is not only dark and 
shameful, but absolutely despicable. We have laid 
violent hands upon them and thrust them in filthy de- 
tention pens and kept them for days under conditions 
unfit for the worst of brutes; we have thrown them 
into jails and prisons and kept them there for months 
like the meanest felons, and have convicted them 
without a hearing or a trial for the offense of seeking 
a home in America. We have hustled them around, 
mobbed them, robbed them, and turned them over to 
the tender mercies of hoodlums, sand-lotters, and 
street-ruffians of every name and degree, and have done 
many other things to them which we would never have 
dared to do to an Italian, or even toa Turk. And now 
at last that the Chinese in the home country are giv- 
ing some of our people a taste of the same medicine 
shall we wonder at it? After all, to be perfectly fair 
and honest about it, aren’t they serving us just right 
for all our meanness and injustice? It is to be hoped, 
however, that both nations will soon come to a better 
state of mind on this matter. 


CELLARETTE, side-board, sleeping-car, or ocean 
steamer kit is incomplete without Abbott’s Angostura 
Bitters. Adds zest and flavor, aids digestion. 
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FLORENCE HOLBROOK AND FOOT-BALL GIRLS IN p a 9,0: 
“THE UMPIRE,” LA SALLE THEATRE, CHICAGO. 7 
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ODETTE TYLER IN “ THE HEART OF 
MARYLAND.” — Marceau. 
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LILLIAN ALBERTSON IN “ THE TRI- 
ANGLE,” MANHATTAN.—Sarony. 
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WINTER SCENE IN GEORGE if, COHAN’S NEW MUSICAL PLAY, “‘ GEORGE WASHINGTON, JR.,” HERALD SQUARE. PAUL CONCHAS, THE STRONG MAN, 
Hail. ON THE KEITH CIRCUIT. 


NEW PLAYS THAT ARE CAUSING COMMENT IN THEATREDOM. 


THE HEIGHT OF THE STAGE SEASON HAS BEEN REACHED, AND THE NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OFFERINGS ARE 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
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HE FACT that, of all the magnificert wed- 
ding gifts to Miss Roosevelt on the occa- 
sion of her marriage to Congressman Long- 
worth, the $25,000 pearl necklace presented 
by the republic of Cuba seemed to attract 
the greatest attention, has led to inquiries as 
to why pearls are particularly regarded with 
favor as gifts on such notable occasions. 
When we endeavor to trace to its earliest 
source the appreciation of the pearl we find 
ourselves carried back 1000 B.C. to the Urk- 
Ja, an ancient Chinese book in which pearls 
are spoken of as precious objects which were 
used as charms and amulets against bodily 
dangers. Babylonians, Persians, and ancient 
Egyptians also held pearls in very high esti- 
mation, and the Hindus, looking upon the pearl 
as symbolical of maiden purity, originated 
the custom of presenting a necklace at the 
marriage of a high-caste Hindu girl. The 




















equal par, New York is the second largest 
market in the world. 

With the constant pillage of the oyster 
beds, the harvest of pearls is yearly becoming 
less, and it is only a question of time when 
it will be almost impossible to find a gem 
which has been given time to grow to any 
size. Contrary to popular tradition, pearls do 
not die, nor is there an appreciable change 
in their appearance, except a slight improve- 
ment from being worn. This is explained by 
the fact that coming in contact with the skin 
of the neck a soft polish is imparted. The 
finest specimens which come into market now 
are those which have been owned by titled 
Europeans, and which have been worn for 
many generations. Like other gems, pearls 
are manufactured, and, needless to say, with 
the price of the genuine pearls ranging from 
five hundred to two hundred thousand dollars 








worshipers of Brahma saw in the pearl an 
emblem of the good will and love of Vishnu’s 
eighth avatar, the youthful god of beauty, 
Krishna. According to a legend, the god, in 
searching the depths of the sea for ornaments 
with which to decorate his daughter at her approach- 
ing marriage, discovered the pearl and delightedly 
earried it back as a most fitting ornament for a 
bride. Such an auspicious introduction from the 
ancients and immortals necessarily secured a high 
degree of veneration for pearls, hence, it is not al- 
together surprising that they should have been used 
from the earliest ages to adorn the images of the gods, 
and that they should now command riches in exchange 
for service as adornments to feminine beauty. 

But why a necklace of from forty to sixty pearls 
should represent a fortune, in some instances mount- 
ing as high as two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
is a question which sometimes presents itself when we 
hear of such sums being paid for the gifts of the sea 
nymph. Why a single pear-shaped pendant of exquisite 
tints should cost as much as or more than a necklace, 
is another point of interest to those who have not been 
initiated into the mysteries of procuring the time- 
honored jewel which has played its part in history. 
While marveling at the price, we do not stop to con- 
sider that on an average of every thousand pearls 
brought up by the divers at the pearl fisheries, only 
one is suitable for a place in a handsome necklace. 
The pearl is the only gem which does not require the 
lapidary’s touch to bring out its beauty—the lustre 
given to it being impossible to improve by human 
means. Being a natural gem ready for setting, it is 
equally impossible to shape it to any regulation size or 
to give it any particular tint by artificial methods. 
For a necklace of perfectly matched gems it is, there- 
fore, often necesssry to seach an invoice of from hun- 
dreds to thousands of pearls before a single one is 
matched in size or color—for pearls are of four distinct 
shades, any one of which, although of equal value, 
would be out of harmony with another except of like 
shade. Importers are often obliged to search the 
stocks of many dealers before finding a pearl required 
to complete a neckiace. This, together with the fact 
that the gem passes through many hands before it 
reaches the neck where it is to be worn, explains in 
some degree the monetary value attached to it. 

Whatis a pearl? Everybody knows that it is some- 
thing valuable found within the shell of a mussel- 
like shell-fish, which, although unlike, is called an 
oyster ; but there are diverse opinions as to its forma- 
tion. It is contended by many that it is a grain of 
sand accidentally lodged in the shell and which, by 
causing an irritation, induces the oyster to coat it with 
a saliva which hardens into mother-of-pearl akin to 
the lining of the oyster shell. Another and a unique 
theory, and one which, upon second thought, has 
much to recommend it, put forth by Mr. Ludwig 
Nissen, one of New York’s largest importers, is that 
the pearl is not only the product of a disease, as some 
authorities state, but also of a disease inherited from 
generation to generation, as diseases are inherited by 
the human family. To substantiate this statement, 
the fact is pointed out that certain oyster-beds yield 
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pearls, while perhaps a few miles distant the same 
species of oyster, and in practically the same waters, 
yields nothing. Another inexplicable mystery is that 
from the same oyster-bed pearls of various tints are 
reaped. Indulging in the frivolous question as to 
whether there could be such a thing as a brunette, 
Titian, or blond oyster to produce the pinkish, opales- 
cent, or pure-white pearls, Mr. Nissen replied that, 
although the law is slightly reversed, he opined it 
would be the same that caused red and black and 
spotted cows to yield white milk. Pearls are formed 
layer by layer or skin upon skin, like the bark of a 
tree. To close inspection the surface of the genuine 
pearl is not unlike the texture of a fine human skin, 
and this, together with the inimitable tone, renders it 
an easy task to detect the pearl from the finest im- 
itation. 

Why pearls are so perfectly formed is another 
mystery which puzzles the inquisitive mind. Many 
are as round as though moulded, while others are of a 
perfect pear shape. As explained by Mr. Nissen, the 
pearl, being loose in the shell and naturally more or 
less of an irritation, is kept in constant motion by the 
oyster rolling it from side to side, and gradually, by 
natural process, it forms itself into a perfect sphere. 
The pear-shaped pearl is the result of a disease or 
growth being lodged between the shells, and, while it 
cannot circulate with the freedom of the detached 
pearl, it is, nevertheless, kept in constant motion and 
develops perfectly round at the base and tapering 
back toward the shell. The pear-shaped pearls are 
extremely rare and they are the most difficult to 
match in size and tint. So-called button pearls are 
those attached to the shell and being loosened are flat 
on one side. Although the finest specimens of this 
much-coveted gem come from India and Australia, 
there have also been some of value found in America. 

In 1857 a very fine specimen, weighing ninety- 
three grains, was found at Notch Brook, near Pater- 
son, N. J. It was sold by a New York firm to Em- 
press Eugenie of France for $2,500, and became known 
as the Queen pearl. To-day it would be worth eight 
or ten times that amount. The news of the sale stim- 
ulated the search for pearls all over the country, and 
near the spot where the Queen pearl was found was 
discovered another of 400 grains and absolutely round. 
This would unquestionably have been the finest speci- 
men of modern times; but in the eagerness to get at 
it, it was ruined by boiling open the shell. With few 
exceptions, however, the American pearl is inferior 
in both color and lustre to those found in India and 
Australia. The Australian pearl is always a pure 
white, and is both rare and valuable. Next to the 
diamond the most popular of gems is the pearl, es- 
pecially in Europe. Americans have been slow to ap- 
preciate pearls until recent years, when so many visit- 
ing Europe have found them worn by the nobility and 
aristocracy in general. Now they are in constant de- 
mand in America, and, counting London and Paris on 


for a small necklace of from forty to sixty 
gems, the pearl ropes often seen at the opera 
and other places where wealth and fashion 
gathers are of the manufactured article. 
Although some of the manufactured pearls 
are so irregular in shape as to closely imitate nature, 
it is absolutely impossible to impart to them a genuine 
pearl tint, and by examination of the surface the false 
is easily detected, even at a distance, by the expert 
eye, and at close range any ordinary individual who 
has once inspected a genuine pearl can detect the 
difference between the natural gem and the very 
finest specimens of manufactured ones. 


Our Unjust Treatment of the Chinese. 


WHEN THE situation is considered in the light of 

reason and common sense, why should it be 
surprising that the masses of the Chinese people feel 
a deep resentment toward us, and should be showing 
that resentment by boycotting our goods, and even by 
threatening the expulsion of Americans from the coun- 
try? The greater marvel is that they have patiently 
endured the unjust, cruel, and insulting treatment 
which we have been heaping upon innocent and un- 
offending Chinese citizens who have ventured into this 
country in recent years. Had China been awake dur- 
ing these years, as she is awakening now, we would 
not have dared to treat her as we have done. We 
had might on our side, and we made it the equivalent 
of right. But an end has come to that. We have 
sown the wind and now we are reaping the whirlwind. 
A more dark and shameful chapter has never been 
written in American history than that which records our 
treatment of the Chinese who have come within our 
borders since the exclusion laws were passed, at the 
behest of a San Francisco labor agitator, Dennis 
Kearney. It is a record that is not only dark and 
shameful, but absolutely despicable. We have laid 
violent hands upon them and thrust them in filthy de- 
tention pens and kept them for days under conditions 
unfit for the worst of brutes; we have thrown them 
into jails and prisons and kept them there for months 
like the meanest felons, and have convicted them 
without a hearing or a trial for the offense of seeking 
a home in America. We have hustled them around, 
mobbed them, robbed them, and turned them over to 
the tender mercies of hoodlums, sand-lotters, and 
street-ruffians of every name and degree, and have done 
many other things to them which we would never have 
dared to do to an Italian, oreven toa Turk. And now 
at last that the Chinese in the home country are giv- 
ing some of our people a taste of the same medicine 
shall we wonder at it? After all, to be perfectly fair 
and honest about it, aren’t they serving us just right 
for all our meanness and injustice? It is to be hoped, 
however, that both nations will soon come to a better 
state of mind on this matter. 


CELLARETTE, side-board, sleeping-car, or ocean 
steamer kit is incomplete without Abbott’s Angostura 
Adds zest and flavor, aids digestion. 
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FLORENCE HOLBROOK AND FOOT-BALL GIRLS IN 
“THE UMPIRE,” LA SALLE THEATRE, CHICAGO. 
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ODETTE TYLER IN “ THE HEART OF 
MARYLAND.” — Marceau. 
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JANE OAKER, LEADING WOMAN WITH WILTON “OG, ; RAY BEVERIDGE IN “JULIE BONBON,” AT 
LACKAYE.— Bangs. Thy ie 4 ee THE FIELDS.—O. Sarony. 
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LILLIAN ALBERTSON IN “ THE TRI- 
ANGLE,” MANHATTAN.—Sarony. 
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WINTER SCENE IN GEORGE if. COHAN’S NEW MUSICAL PLAY, “ GEORGE WASHINGTON, JR.,” HERALD SQUARE. PAUL CONCHAS, THE STRONG MAN, 
Hail. ON THE KEITH CIRCUIT. 


NEW PLAYS THAT ARE CAUSING COMMENT IN THEATREDOM. 


THE HEIGHT OF THE STAGE SEASON HAS BEEN REACHED, AND THE NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OFFERINGS ARE 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
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RY SHEDD BEARDSLEY 


DESERT TRAGEDY AND ITS RESULTS 


~ 





MINING FOR COPPER IN THE SOUTHEASTERN CALIFORNIA DESERT, WHERE, PRACTICALLY, THE ONLY VEGETATION IS THE SAGE-BRUSH, AND THE YUCCA-TREE. 


CimA, CAL., March Ist, 1906. 


E WERE riding on the summit of a load of lum- 

ber behind a four-mule team when we stopped 

at Kessler’s Springs to give the animals a drink. It 

was then I learned how Jim Kessler was murdered a 
few years ago. 5 

He was a cattleman and owned these springs, 
which are precious in this desert of southeastern Cal- 
ifornia and southwestern Nevada. The possession of 
the bubbling fountain of water gave Kessler the op- 
portunity to use the wilderness about him for cattle- 
grazing. Here it is a boundless area of sand, which 
supports, sage-brush, Spanish needles, occasional tufts 
of grass, some cactus, and a sparse and infinite forest 
of yuccas—the only desert trees. Curious growths 
these yuccas, like the monstrosities of the animal 
kingdom. They are cripples, hunchbacks, and dwarfs. 
Their backs and limbs are twisted and knotted with 
their eternal resistance to the cruel and torturing 
tyranny of the desert climate. This region is the 
home, also, of rattlesnakes, coyotes, cottontails, jack- 
rabbits, bob-cats, mice, and squirrels. 

Kessler had two hundred cattle, and his cabin and 
corral —both made of the trunks of dead yucca-trees 
were alongside the springs. He was a kind man, and 
his animals were so gentle that their master could 
walk up to any one of them and tie a rope about its 
neck at will; and these cattle, remember, roamed like 
wild animals at large through the wilderness. 

The ranchmen of the yucca forest lived in absolute 
solitude. The nearest white man was a score of miles 
away ; and Kessler’s guests, when he had any, were 
Piute Indians. With these he gambled. They played 
poker and an Indian game in which short sticks are 
used. The cattleman is known to have won much 
money from his savage visitors ; and this wealth and 
that which he derived from the sale of his beeves was 
not squandered, but tucked away in a secret hiding- 
place in the rocks near the springs. The Piutes, who 
are a bloodthirsty tribe, talked about this circum- 
stance among themselves ; and one night one of them 
tramped through the thin desert forest and crept up 
stealthily to the crude shanty where the cattleman sat 
alone. No one knows all that took place that night ; 
but some prospectors, arriving there for beef, a few 
days later, found the body of the white man prostrate 
on the floor of the cabin with a bullet-hole in the 
brain. But the hiding-place of the money was never 
discovered. It is a mystery to this day, and may 
never be solved. 

Not long after that a Piute Indian in this same re- 
gion told two prospectors that he could guide them to 
a vast body of rich gold ore. The history of more 
than one great mine of the West begins with an al- 
liance like this between an Indian and a prospector. 
So the two mine-seekers went with the Piute into the 
mountains of the desert. The Indian returned alone. 
He promptly and unblushingly announced that he had 
murdered his two companions ; and so he had. Their 
two bodies were found later by a searching expedition, 
and the guilty red man was hunted down and killed by 
members of his own tribe. 

These two events are related to emphasize the fact 
that until quite recently the eastern part of San Ber- 
nardino County, California, was a desolate region filled 
with a thousand dangers. Hence, its development has 
come slowly. But railroads and capitalists are chang- 
ing the face of the desert. The railroads carry men 
and supplies and ore; and the mines in the district, 
some of which were located by prospectors in the 
days of the Piute depredations, are now being rapidly 
developed. The San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake Railroad, built by Senator William A. Clark and 
i. H. Harriman, passes within half a dozen miles of 
the spot where Jim Kessler was killed. Four miles 
from the station of Cima, on this railroad, are the 
famous turquoise mines owned by Tiffany & Com- 
pany, of New York. Twelve miles from the station 
are the copper mines of the Standard Mines Company, 
of Los Angeles. The extensive operations at these 
mines have shown that this corner of the desert is 
destined to become one of the great copper-producing 
regions of the United States, and already every foot 
of likely mineral ground for miles around has been 
located by prospectors and held by them at high prices. 


A copper mine is even more attractive to the min- 
ing man nowadays than a gold mine, because all cop- 
per properties are rapidly increasing in value. The 
consumption of copper is growing so enormously that 
the price of the metal has, during the last year alone, 
increased twenty-five per cent. A copper mine that 
was worth $40,000,000 a year ago is worth $50,000,000 
now. The demand has naturally stimulated the pro- 
duction. Three States last year produced 393,500 
long tons (of 2,200 pounds) of the brown metal. 
Nearly half of this immense quantity of copper was 
sent abroad. Twenty-one American copper mines 
paid dividends of more than $30,000,000, some of 
them paying four hundred per cent. on their capitaliza- 
tion. Such figures were never before equaled. Dur- 
ing the last half of 1905 more copper was absorbed in 
the United States than during any entire previous 
year. The leading brass mills operated on an average 
of twenty-two hours a day, and were unable to fill 
orders. 

The ownership of the copper mines of the United 
States is widely distributed. Some of the big mines 
have many stockholders who invested comparatively 
small sums when the mines were new and needed 
financial aid, and many of these small investments are 
now substantial fortunes. The principal cause of the 
increase in production as well as price of copper is the 
extension of the uses of electricity in all parts of the 
world. To-day the annual output of this metal in 
the United States alone is equal to the products of the 
copper mines of the whole world ten years ago. One 
copper mine of the West, which has a capitalization of 
$2,500,000, paid in dividends in 1905, $10,000,000. For 
ten years this mine has paid in dividends more money 
to its stockholders than four Western railroads which 
have a combined capitalization of $353,000,000—one 
hundred and forty times the capitalization of the cop- 
per mine. 

This wealth-yielding record of copper properties is 
responsible for extraordinary activity, particularly in 
new copper districts. And this San Bernardino camp 
is one of the newest and most important in the coun- 
try. One of the pioneers here, who braved Indians 
and thirst and solitude, was Joe Nelson, a prospector. 
For many years he held the copper claims which have 
at last made him comfortable for life. His principal 
diet, during those solitary days, was the flesh of “‘ cot- 
ton-tails’’ and young jack-rabbits. Sometimes with 
a partner, but generally alone, he worked on his 
claims, making open cuts in the surface and sinking 
shafts to explore the extent of the ore bodies. Not 
long ago the properties were examined by experts and 
bought by a group of Los Angeles business men. This 
company at once began extensive operations, and has 
shipped several car-loads of ore. These shipments 
averaged seventy-five dollars to the ton. 

Right at the very surface the ore was found to be 
extraordinarily rich in copper, containing, also, much 
gold and silver. The copper lode is enormous, being 
two hundred and fifty feet wide at the top and extend- 
ing in this company’s property for nearly a mile. 
Shafts have been sunk into it to a depth of two hun- 
dred feet, and “‘drifts’’ made from this shaft in va- 


rious directions, so that a million dollars’ worth of ore * 


has already been blocked out, which is as much, by 
the way, as the entire capitalization of the company. 
It is a most remarkable mine. Mr. William S. Cor- 
bett, one of the best-known mining men of the West, 
who has visited every important mining camp in 
Alaska, the United States, Mexico, Central and South 
America, and who is now superintendent in charge of 
the Standard, told me that the mine is richer at the 
surface than any copper property which he has ever 
seen; and this includes the United Verde, belonging 
to Senator Clark, at Jerome, Ariz., the rich Cop- 
per Queen, of Bisbee, Ariz., and many others. The 
Standard is now shipping ore regularly to the smelter 
at Needles on the Santa Fé. 

The ore is sorted at the mine and then loaded into 
wagons and hauled twelve miles to the railroad. 
There it is put into freight cars and taken to the 
smelter. The average value of the ore thus shipped 
is seventy-five dollars a ton, and the expense of trans- 
portation and smelting is ejual to a little less than a 
fifth of that. To save for its own stockholders the 


money which thus goes to the railroad and the smelt- 
er at Needles, the Standard Company has decided to 
erect its own smelting plant. To do this the company 
offered a block of its shares for sale. On account of 
the increasing value of all copper properties and the 
evident richness of the Standard mine, most of these 
have already been sold by the General Securities Com- 
pany, of the Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, the 
financial agents of the mining company. I am told 
that a few shares may still be bought from this com- 
pany, although the value of the stock is advancing as 
the mine is developed. 

This, as well as other details, I am authorized to 
state, you may learn by writing to the company at the 
address given, referring to this article in your letter. 
Other mines in the same district are being opened and 
a smelter at the Standard will be a boon to the whole 
camp, and in itself should be a profitable enterprise. 

One of the features which make copper mines so 
valuable is that the bottom of the ore body is never 
reached. The Rio Tinto mine, in Spain, which is 
yielding annually sixty million pounds of copper, 
worth about ten million dollars, has been worked contin- 
uously since the year 800 B. C. The copper mines at 
Butte, Mont., are a mile deep and their output has not 
lessened. The same is true of the Calumet and 
Hecla, of Michigan. Judging from the size of the 
vein and the richness of the ore at the surface, the 
Standard should in its life produce many hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 


Swift Justice in the South. 


‘THE authorities of Chattanooga, Tenn., furnished a 

refreshing example the other day of justice com- 
bined with celerity in the punishment of crime. A 
negro guilty of a heinous offense was brought before 
the courts, tried, convicted, sentenced, and executed, 
all within twenty-four hours. Since the man’s guilt 
was established beyond all question of doubt, this 
brevity in court procedure could not be characterized 
as unseemly haste. Far better this, in the interests 
of law, order, and justice, than the case of the New 
York murderer who was convicted and sentenced to 
death three years ago, but who has been able, under 
one legal pretext and another, to have his fate deferred 
until the present time, and with the prospect now of 
indefinite postponement. 


Grand to Live 
AND THE LAST LAUGH IS ALWAYS THE BEST. 


66 Sx months ago 1 would have laughed at the idea 

that there could be anything better for a table 
beverage than coffee,’’ writes an Ohio woman—‘‘ now 
I laugh to know there is. 

**Since childhood I drank coffee as freely as any 
other member of the family. The result was a puny, 
sickly girl, and as I grew into womanhood I did not 
gain in health, but was afflicted with heart trouble, a 
weak and disordered stomach, wrecked nerves and a 
general breaking down, till last winter at the age of 
thirty-eight I seemed to be on the verge of consumption. 
My friends greeted me with, ‘How bad you look! 
What a terrible color !’ and this was not very com- 
forting. 

“*The doctors and patent medicines did me abso- 
lutely no good. I was thoroughly discouraged. 

““Then I gave up coffee and commenced Postum 
Food Coffee. At first I didn’t like it, but after a few 
trials and following the directions exactly, it was 
grand, it was refreshing and satisfying. In a couple 
of weeks I noticed a great change. I became stronger, 
my brain grew clearer, I was not troubled with forget- 
fulness as in coffee times, my power of endurance was 
more than doubled. The heart trouble and indigestion 
disappeared, and my nerves became steady and strong. 

**T began to take an interést in things about me. 


Hous and home-making became a pleasure. My 
frier @ marveled at the change, and when they 
inqu at brought it about, I answer ‘ Posturr 
Foo +, and nothing else in the world.’’’ Nar 
giv ostum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

a reason. Read the little book, ‘‘’ 
Ro ‘ellville,’’ in packages. 
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(FIRST PRIZE, $5.) HOUND NURSING ORPHAN JAGUARS AT 
THE CINCINNATI Z00.—J. R. Schmidt, Ohio. 
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THE HAZING CRAZE—S0-CALLED , ; . THE SOUVENIR POSTAL-CARD 
“JOKE” ON A NEWLY : : ie CRAZE IN PARIS—A 
MARRIED COUPLE VENDER NINETY 
IN DETROIT. YEARS OLD. 

F. G. Wright, Michigan. W. A. Rowley, Iilinois. 

/] (THIRD PRIZE, $2.) HOUSE IN WHICH ANDREW JOHNSON WAS 








BORN, RALEIGH, N. C.-—/. H. Watson. North Carolina. 




















ERECTING A HUGE COTTON COMPRESS AND STOREHOUSE IN OKLAHOMA. (SECOND PRIZE, $3.) WEDDING PARTY IN THE ANDES MOUNTAINS. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. I. C. Hess, Maryland, 


AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
OHIO WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, NORTH CAROLINA THE SECOND, AND MARYLAND THE THIRD. 





MARQUIS ITO, the ‘‘Grand 

Old Man of Japan’’ and 
the wisest old diplomat that 
ever juggled empires, ‘‘ admit- 
ted’’ the other day that certain 
Japanese residents in Korea 
had been guilty of treating Koreans with ‘‘ unneces- 
sary severity,’’ and promised that such offenders 
should be very properly dealt with by Japanese author- 
ities. Just how sincere his excellency may be in this, 
and just how much his influence may be able to ac- 
complish for the Koreans, remains to ke seen, as 
do all the developments of the alleged Japanese-Ko- 
rean treaty; but in any case, the ‘‘admission’’ and 
the ‘‘ promise ’’ have a gratifying sound to those for- 
eigners and believers in fair play who have been wit- 
nesses in the immediate past to that which is going for- 
ward in the little peninsular empire that can no longer 
be called the ‘‘hermit kingdom.’’ To quote from 
every writer who has written with knowledge upon 
the subject, and every individual who has seen and 
knows the condition of affairs, the attitude of the 
Japanese toward the people of the heretofore ‘* land 
of morning calm’”’ is a disgrace to the name of en- 
lightenment and a blot upon their own national pres- 
tige that will be difficult to erase if it is permitted to 
inground itself much deeper. The intentions of Jap- 
anese officialdom in Korea are altogether admirable, 
if one may have faith in the statements made to me 
by his Excellency, Count Katsura, late prime minister 
of Japan; but the intentions of officialdom may be 
but lamely carried out, unless the most rigorous meas- 
ures of repression are adopted toward the low-class 
Japanese who have infested Korea in hordes ever since 
the country was opened to them in the year 1876. 

And in this connection the question arises as to 
whether or not such measures of repression would 
hasten a realization of the real Japanese intention. 
In fact, it is all a question of intention. The ruling 
characteristic of the under-class Japanese is insuf- 
ferable arrogance. He considers himself to be the 
rightful lord of creation. He believes in the su- 
periority of his race over all other races upon earth, 
and he believes he is backed by a power that will en- 
able him to strut his way through life without let or 
hinderance from any lesser being. No foreigner who 
spends much time in Japan escapes this impression of 
the Japanese, or the consequent abhorrence for them 
that is so freely expressed by almost everybody who 
* knows them. And added to their arrogance, there is 
an insincerity in their attitude toward everything and 
everybody foreign, which argues badly for the lasting 
qualities of the veneer of civilization so recently laid 
upon them by an admiring world. These two charac- 
teristics, arrogance and insincerity, are their most 
conspicuous defects, and so conspicuous are they that 
they serve to quite obscure all their virtues at times, 
save one—that one, a patriotism which amounts to ab- 
solute fanaticism. Consider the dense ignorance of 
the class of Japanese that is ‘‘ settling ’’ Korea ; add to 
that ignorance these characteristics of fanatic patriot- 
ism, arrogance, and insincerity, and it is not difficult to 
see that the Koreans have little to expect from ‘* mod- 
ern enlightenment,’’ unless it be religiously adminis- 
tered with all the lofty motives claimed by the gov- 
ernment of Japan. 

It is a curious battle that is in progress away out 
there in the little empire which so short a time ago 
was entirely unregarded by the world, and much de- 
pends upon its issue. I caught only glimpses of it 
while I was in the country, but I heard its rumblings 
on every side, and very properly joined my voice to 
the chorus of protest against the ‘‘ unnecessary 
severity’? which was only too apparent wherever 
Japanese encountered Korean in the common walks 
of life. I left the East before it reached its present 
climax, but my interest gathers intensity from every 
line I read on the subject, and I feel that I must soon 
go back and see for myself how the mild little people 
in white are faring at the hands of their new “ pro- 
tectors.’’ The newest sensation in the way of news 
comes from Mr. Douglas Story, who writes from 
Che-foo to the effect that he has received from the 
hands of the Korean Emperor himself a signed and 
sealed document addressed to the Powers of the world, 
in which his Majesty denies having had anything to 
do with the negotiations which ended in the establish- 
ment of a Japanese protectorate in Korea. I had 
this statement emphatically, but privately, from a 
member of the foreign community in Seoul some time 
ago, but I did not believe that the Emperor would ever 
dare to make it official, through any source, however 
humble. He has suffered much at the hands of the 
Japanese, and must by this time have a very just 
estimate of their power. This is the second time he 
has been their prisoner and entirely at their mercy, 
the first time having been the occasion of the cowardly 
murder of his consort, Queen Min, whose sole offense 
was consistent enmity toward the enemies of her coun- 
try, who had persisted in their enmity through cen- 
turies. 

At that time his Majesty made an ignominious es- 
cape to the friendly shelter of the Russian legation. 
But there are no legations now. The first step taken 
by the new protectorate was toward the abolition of 
the Korean foreign office and the necessity for for- 
eign diplomatic representation in the Korean capital. 
At least, there are only consuls-general, and no consul- 
general is likely to wrap his country’s flag around an 
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Japan's Oppressive Treatment of the Koreans 


By Eleanor Franklin 


empire unless he has grave and unmistakable cause. 
The foreign community resident in Seoul has, it seems, 
been moved to such vigorous protest against the high- 
handed policy of Japan that Marquis Ito, represent- 
ing his Emperor, has been forced to make ‘‘ explana- 
tions ’’ of his “‘ true intentions,’’ but so far as I can 
gather from what I read, he has not explained away 
the attitude of Korea herself nor the allegation that 
he used coercion to accomplish his admirable purpose. 
Perhaps coercion might be used to get a satisfactory 
explanation of this from Korea herself. That would 
be diplomacy, indeed, worthy the arch diplomat of the 
““wonderful little people.’’ I am neither “‘ anti-Jap- 
anese’’ nor ‘“‘ pro-Korean”’ in this little affair, but, 
like all other people of the big white West, I do believe 
in fair play, and I do believe that Korea has not en- 
joyed it at the hands of Japan now or ever in her 
history. Korea is a decadent nation, worth little to 
herself and nothing to the world, but her simple exist- 
ence on the isolate peninsula which she has held, 
through sheer weakness, since centuries before modern 
civilization was born should certainly be safeguarded 
by the world. 

Great Britain, in the Anglo-Japanese alliance, gives 
Japan permission ‘‘ to take such measures of guidance, 
control, and protection in Korea as she may deem 
proper and necessary,’’ while in the treaty of peace 
signed at Portsmouth, ‘‘ Russia recognizes the predom- 
inant interest, from political, military, and economic 
points of view, of Japan in the empire of Korea, and 
stipulates that Russia will not oppose any measures 
for its government, protection, and control that Japan 
will deem necessary to take.’’ In the light of sub- 
sequent developments the word ‘“‘control’’ in these 
two articles seems to stand out with particular and 
seemingly intentional prominence, but even Japanese 
control, supreme and indisputable, will be for Korea’s 
ultimate good, provided that the ‘‘ true intentions ’’ of 
Japan prove all they are claimed to be. It is only the 
destruction of Korea and the development of a greater 
Japan on Korean soil that the world has a right to op- 
pose. The development of the country for the Korean 
and for the good of general commerce in the far East 
is a project which deserves the best assistance and 
encouragement that the world can give, but the “‘ un- 
necessary severity ’’ of Japan’s beginning does not 
seem to be in accordance with unselfish, humanitarian 
law. In his ‘‘admission’’ of this Marquis Ito did 
not refer to official Japanese, I imagine, so much as 
to the class of cvolie laborers who began to bully their 
native competitors to the point of absolute cruelty 
long before there were Japanese officials in civil con- 
trol. There have been Japanese officials in control of 
Japanese business interests for many years, and per- 
haps some of them come in for a word from their 
resident general, but they are not likely to soften to- 
ward their hapless native brethren unless they are 
“‘ very properly dealt with by Japanese authorities.’’ 

Conspicuous among this numerous class are the 
officials on the Seoul-Chemulpo and the Seoul-Fusan 
railways, which are owned and operated solely by 
Japan. I have myself witnessed such incivility on 
their part as made me regret ever having harbored a 
spark of admiration, not to say love, for the nation 
which begat them. Moreover, I have been a victim 
to it. Their petty resentment extends to foreigners 
of every description, and they manage to rob the 
traveler in Korea of all interest in the country by 
filling his days with such exasperations as make pleas- 
ant impressions of any sort well-nigh impossible. 
Traveling from Chemulpo to Seoul one day, I had my- 
self just suffered a slight indignity at the hands of a 





I Owe It All to Mother. 





“IT am deeply touched by the remembrance of one to whom 
I owe everything that a wise mother ever gave to a son who 
adored her.’’— Andrew Carnegie. 


HEN I came trudging into town, 
An awkward country lad, 
An empty purse and willing hands 
Were all the wealth I had. 
But now I cannot count my gold, 
My stocks and bonds are manifold, 
My rails are laid in every land, 
My ships at sea are legion, and 
I owe it all to mother. 


N winter eves I used to draw 
A hassock to her knee, 
And listen to the Bible tales 
She loved to tell to me. 
She taught me truth was always best, 
She planted courage in my breast, 
With patience, hope, ambitions high, 
And fear of God, and that is why 
I owe it all to mother. 


HEN tempted from the narrow path 
To mazes of deceit, 

The memory of her gentle voice 

Recalled my wandering feet. 
And as my shortening days descend 
By pleasant paths toward the end, 
God’s scrutiny I do not fear, 
For I have kept my record clear, 

And owe it all to mother. 

MINNA IRVING. 
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Japanese porter, who refused 
to close a lavatory door at the 
end of the car, when the train 
stopped at a way station, anda 
poor, inoffensive Korean, who 
had probably never been on a 
train before in his life, came timidly into the first- 
class carriage and apologetically took a seat near 
the door. The porter didn’t wait to examine his 
ticket and ascertain whether or not he had a right 
to be where he was. The fact that he was a 
Korean of an unmistakably inferior class was enough 
for the athletic little bully, and he picked him up 
almost bodily and kicked him without explanation 
or apology into the next car, where he jammed him 
down into a rough wooden seat, as if he had been a 
straw man. The poor fellow was frightened dumb, 
and did nothing for the rest of the journey but follow 
the porter with big, melancholy eyes. My indigna- 
tion knew no bounds, and when I afterward recounted 
the experience to my friends in Seoul they laughed, 
and said that the porter must have been ‘awfully 
kind-hearted,’’ because the usual thing was to throw 
an offending Korean out on the track, no matter how 
far it happened to be from a station, with an admoni- 
tion to cool his heels until the next train came by. 

My last experience in Korea seemed to me to bea 
rather desperate struggle for the cause of the down- 
trodden native coolie, and I have always been rather 
pleased that I was once able to do even thus much. I 
went from Seoul to Fusan on the Seoul-Fusan Railway. 
I started from Seoul at six o’clock in the morning and 
arrived in Fusan at ten the same evening, tired to the 
last degree. I had eight or nine small pieces of bag- 
gage, and had myself and servant to be taken across. 
from the railway station to the little Japanese hotel 
near the custom-house, where I was to wait for the 
sailing of my shiptoJapan. All of the “‘ boys ’”’ on the 
railway are Japanese, and no Korean dares attempt to 
take hand-baggage froma carriage. Japanese boys 
in red caps swarmed around the cars when the train 
stopped and I directed a couple of them to carry my 
luggage into the station as quickly as possible, be- 
cause it was raining and the station had no sheds. The 
boys were afraid they would miss something, I sup- 
pose, for they put it all down in the rain and ran off 
to fetch a cart to transfer it. I didn’t say anything. 
I knew by long experience that it would do no good. 
I just picked the things up two at a time and carried 
them into the station myself. I found the usual 
Korean pack-coolies waiting around outside the door 
for a chance to carry somebody’s luggage, and I 
called to three or four of them to come and pick mine 
up. But they wouldn’t move. They were afraid to 
come inside. All right ; I could move it myself a lit- 
tle farther. By this time the Japanese boys had re- 
turned with their cart and they began to kick and cuff 
the Koreans out of the way. 

One of them came in and picked up my suit-case and 
typewriter and started to throw them to the man with 
the cart. I couldn’t make him listen to my Japanese 
protest. I suppose he didn’t recognize the fact that I 
was speaking Japanese. That wouldn’t have surprised 
me any, but I knew he would understand his own 
methods, so I took him by the ear and made him drop the 
things, then I led him gently to the door and put him out. 
At the same time I took hold of a highly-pleased 
Korean by his dirty top-knot and dragged him inside. 
The others, being thus assured of my support, followed 
him, and then began a mix-up that would have been 
funny had it not been so brutal. The Japanese had 
been joined by some fellows from the outside and 
they began to frighten the Koreans away one at a 
time by beating them one at a time unmercifully. 
There were some officials in the place, but they paid 
no attention and the Japanese boys seemed to feel 
sure of protection. But finally I made one of them 
understand that they would not be allowed to handle 
my baggage if I had to remain in the station with it 
all night. Then I mentioned the name of the commis- 
sioner of customs and this seemed to impress them, 
for they immediately gave up. The Korean boys car- 
ried the baggage across to the hotel and got Japanese 
pay for doing it; but I have often wondered what the 
Japanese did to them when they got them out alone. 
Ihad to take Japanese ’riksha men from the station, 
because no Koreans are allowed to engage in this en- 
terprise in Fusan. I was afraid I was going to be 
turned over the cliff into the sea by the fellow between 
the shafts, for he growled at me all the way and struck 
all the stones and ruts that he possibly could. I was 
glad indeed when he put me down in front of the hotel, 
and I was glad indeed when, the next day, I turned my 
back upon Korea and her sordid troubles. 
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For Women, 


ESPECIALLY MOTHERS, CUTICURA SOAP, OINTMENT, 
AND PILLS ARE PRICELESS. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on the great 
value of Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and Pills in anti- 
septic cleansing, thus affording pure, sweet, and eco- 
nomical local and constitutional treatment for inflam- 
mations, itchings, irritations, relaxations, displace- 
ments, and pains, as well as such sympathetic affec- 
tions as anemia, chlorosis, hysteria, nervousness, and 
debility. Millions of women daily use Cuticura Soap, 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, 
for preserving, purifying, and beautifying the skin. 
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GREAT CROWD OF WHITE-GARMENTED KOREANS AT FUSAN IN 
ATTENDANCE AT THE OPENING OF THE SEOUL-FUSAN RAILWAY. 
















































TYPICAL SCENE IN THE HEART OF THE “HERMIT KINGDOM.” TEMPORARY VILLAGE FOR LABORERS EMPLOYED IN RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 























DIFFICULT CURVES AND GRADES OF THE RAILROAD THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS. ATTRACTIVE VIEW ON THE SEOUL-FUSAN RAILWAY, BUILT BY THE JAPANESE. 


JAPANESE ENTERPRISE GETTING THE UPPER HAND IN KOREA. 


PICTURES ALONG THE LINE OF THE SEOUI-FUSAN RAILWAY WHICH WAS CONSTRUCTED BY THE MIKADO’S 
GOVERNMENT .—Photographs from Eleanor Franklin. 
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A ” Fighting Tuberculosis at the Union Printers’ Home 


By Mrs. C. R. Miller 
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Cr JOSE BY the foot of Pike’s Peak, amid the health- 

giving medicinal springs which bubble up among 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, the union print- 
ers of the United States are making a successful fight 
against the ‘‘ white plague ’’--a disease to which that 
trade is especially predisposed. To those so afflicted 
the Colorado sunshine, the dry atmosphere of the high 
altitude, plenty of rich milk and fresh eggs, have been 
the means in many instances of effecting a complete 
restoration to health. Soon after the opening of the 
home in 1892 patients of this class began to arrive, 
and at the session of the International Typographical 
Union in 1894 it was reported that the authorities of 
the State of Colorado had in contemplation the en- 
forcement of a law compelling the placing of consump- 
tives at such institutions as the home in separate 
buildings. No action was taken in the matter until 
1896, when the advisability of erecting an annex or 
hospital was taken up, with the result that the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted : 
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“That an assessment of fifty cents on each member in the juris- 
diction of the International Typographic.! Union shall be levied, to 
provide funds to build a hospital annex to the Union Printers’ Home, 
said assessment to be due and payable on Christmas day, December 
25th, and forwarded to the secretary-treasurcr on or before February 
Ist, 1897.” 

The assessments were paid in or about the holiday 
season, making it in truth a Christmas gift. and the 
building was ready for occupancy in May, 1898. It 
was originally two stories in height, but the demand 
for admission, on account of the increase of tubercu- 
losis among printers, soon became greater than the 
capacity of the structure, and in 1903 another story 
was added. It is a combination of a comfortable home 
and an up-to date hospital, and has at present about 
forty patients in all stages of the disease. Food is 
sent from the kitchen of the main building by n.eans 
of a tunnel, and every precaution is taken to prevent 
infection among the other residents of the home, for 
the dread malady has come to be classed among the 
contagious diseases. Commodious porches are _ pro- 
vided on each of the three stories, where the patient 
may get the benefit of the ever-present Colorado sun- 
shine. Large closed sun-parlors have also been built 
for the winter, but there ‘are few days at any season 
of the year when the invalid may not live out of doors. 
As the home commands one of the finest mountain 
views in America, the beauties of nature help to divert 
the mind from the excessive weakness which is one of 
the distressing symptoms, and men will frequently 
rest for hours watching the clouds form fantastic 
figures on the different peaks. 
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The expenses of the home are met by a monthly 
assessment of ten cents collected from every member 
of the Typographical Union, and any printer who has 
been in good standing in the association for five years, 
and is incapacitated for work, may apply for admission. 
The application must be accompanied by an indorse- 
ment from the union to which he belongs and a physi- 
cian’s certificate. Tent life, which is proving effica- 
cious in many places, has been tried here with great 
success, and some remarkable cures have been ef- 
fected. The majority of the inmates of the annex 
sleep in the tents, which arc octagonal inshape. They 
have hard-wood floors, and are equipped with steam 
heat. The furniture consists of an iron bed, dresser, 
wash-stand with medicine case, and two chairs. The 
ventilation is from the top and sides above the head 
of the occupant in order that there may be no draught. 
Meals are taken in the dining-room of the annex, 
where individual tastes are catered to, and the eating 
of strength-giving food is encouraged. Eggs and 
milk, however, form the chief diet, and thirty cows 
are kept to furnish the latter. The stable in which 
these animals are housed is scrupulously clean, and 
each one has her own stall, and just before milking- 
time Bossie, Flossie, or whatever her name may be, 
will, with almost human intelligence, file into her 
proper place. The milking is also done along sanitary 
lines, the udder of the cow being thoroughly washed 
before the operation begins. Chickens are raised in 
large numbers, and last year one hundred thousand 
eggs were used. The stomach of the consumptive 
frequently ‘‘ goes back’’ on him, and his strength is 
kept up by the use of raw eggs and milk punches. 
Great care is also taken with the underwear and bed 
linen, which goes through a sterilizing process at the 
big laundry attached to the home. 

One woman printer is among the tent-dwellers. 
She comes from Washington, D. C., and with her the 
disease has not progressed far, and she hopes soon to 
return home. There are several stagnant cases, and 
one man is suffering from a tubercular leg. Nearly all 
the inmates are from New York or Chicago, and their 
motto seems to be, **Get well and go home.’’> Ex- 
pectoration anywhere except in sputum cups is for- 
bidden, and the men consider it a crime to be the 
cause of spreading the disease. Each one carries his 
little covered cup, and there is nothing obnoxious 
about the manner in which it is used. A physician can 
do little in most cases ; the patient must simply obey 
orders and keep up courage. Homesickness and a 
tendency to ‘‘give up’’ are the hardest things to 
overcome in fighting the malady. This was evidenced 
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some time ago when a sort of epidemic of melancholia 
broke out among the men, and ten of them passed 
away inside of a month. Some, at least, of these 
might have got well had they not given up the fight. 

Among the sufferers is a young man who was once 
connected with a leading daily paper of New York 
City, and the story of his restoration to health may 
help some poor unfortunate who has given up hope to 
renew his or her courage and to take up the fight for 
life anew. It was the writer’s great pleasure to 
spend an hour one afternoon in this plucky young 
man’s tent, and to listen with admiration to his 
story. It seems that he had never known a day’s 
illness until stricken with typhoid fever. He re- 
covered, but failed to gain strength and had an an- 
noying cough. Aspecialist made an examination and 
said that his lungs were seriously affected, and that 
southern California was his only hope. He laughed 
at the idea and refused to follow the advice at the 
time ; but after anillness of several months at Fort 
Lee he went to Los Angeles, only to discover that 
the climate did not agree with him and the change 
had been for the worse. After a year’s ill-health his 
funds were running low and he came to the home. A 
few days later he was seized with pneumonia and the 
physicians said he must die. Somehow the thought 
of his wife and child in New York made him fight for 
life. He recovered, and one January day, although 
scarcely able to walk, he decided to move into a tent, 
and from that time he jperan to improve. ‘*I made 
up my mind to get well,’”? ne said, ‘‘ and I have done 
so. When I gained strength I did little things around 
the home, and I invented the medicine tray you saw in 
the nurses’ room. I cheered the boys by taking their 
pictures with my little camera, and finally, when I was 
able to go to Colorado Springs, I dabbled in politics. 
In New York I had been move or less mixed up along 
that line, so I let the managers in on a few of the tricks 
and they won. Well, after it was all over I went to 
them and said, ‘ Here, I have helped you, and I want 
some sort of an outdoor job. I must live in the open 
air and stay here.’ ‘ But we have nothing like that,’ 
they answered. ‘Follow New York again,’ I said, 
‘and create one,’ and—well, to make a long story 
short, I go to work next week. I have won my fight 
over disease, and that dear little woman (pointing to 
a picture of his wife on the dresser) is going to have 
a home once more.’’ During our entire conversation 
the thought of how he could care for his wife seemed 
to be the real joy in his restoration to health. If 
“‘ all the world loves a lover,’’ surely it must adore a 
good husband. 


CELEBRATING A FAMOUS PRAYER-MEETING 


NE HUNDRED years ago next summer, probably 
the most famous prayer-meeting ever held in this 
country was held on the grounds of a farmer adjacent 
tv Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. It was held 
by five students. They were querying what they 
could do for the benefit of mankind. A thunder-storm 
occurred and they took refuge under a haystack and 
conti.ued the meeting. Seemingly the students alone, 
for the time being, knew of the meeting.- For years 
the ;lace was unmarked and the event uncommem- 
orated. But those students originated the foreign 
missionary movement in this country for the benefit 
of all lands and peoples. Subsequently Williams Col- 
lege acquired the property, named it ‘‘ Mission Park,’’ 
and erected a monument commemorative of the great 
result. It consists of a shaft of granite, twelve feet 
in height, bearing a globe three feet in diameter, rep- 
resenting the world. The legend on the shaft is: 
**The Birthplace of American Foreign Missions.’’ 
Underneath are the namesof the five students who 
had a part in the meeting--Samuel J. Mills, James 
Richards, Francis L. Robbins, Harvey Loomis, and 
Byram Green. This memorial is an object of 
interest to every visitor to Williamstown, and at 
every commencement a religious service is_ held 
beside it. 

The foreign missionary movement originated the 
American Board of Foreign Missions in 1810, the old- 
est foreign missionary society in this country, and still 
later the foreign missionary movement generated a 
home missionary movement, which led to the forma- 
tion of denominational societies and of union mission- 
ary societies, like the American Bible Society in 1816, 
and the American Tract Society, 1825. The foreign 
work preceded and caused the home work, and saved 
America from degeneracy; for the state of religion at 
the close of the last century was low and the new 
religious awakening, expressing itself in revivals, 
lifted the whole country into life. The American 
Tract Society observed its eightieth anniversary last 
year. The American Bible Society will observe its 
ninetieth anniversary in May. 

In October the American Board will meet in Wil- 
liamstown and celebrate ‘‘the haystack prayer-meet- 
ing’’ and the centennial of the modern missionary 
movement in this country. Originally the American 

















BIRTHPLACE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


““ HAYSTACK MONUMENT,” WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS., MARKING THE 
SPOT WHERE FIVE WILLIAMS COLLEGE STUDENTS, 100 YEARS 
AGO, PLANNED TO CONVERT THE WHOLE WORLD. 


Board was a union organization. So were and are all 
the other societies named. That is one reason why all 
were called *‘ American.’’ Obviously they were all 


patriotic. Hence a number of denominations will 
unite in the celebration of the American Board next 
fall. Probably five denominations will be represented 
—the Congregational, the Presbyterian, the Reformed, 
the Methodist Protestant, and the United Brethren. 
The celebration will be the next great interdenomina- 
tional event in religious and Christian circles. 


Harvard’s Ban on Football. 


RESIDENT ELIOT’S severe condemnation of foot- 
ball, in his recent annual report, has been followed 
up by the recommendation of the Harvard faculty 
that intercollegiate football, as now played, be aban- 
doned during 1906. The university overseers have 
already approved it. Harvard has also joined with 
Yale and Princeton in an agreement to exclude fresh- 
men and graduate-students from all ’varsity teams. 
In the recommendation first named Harvard has struck 
the axe at the root of the worst abuses in all kinds of 
athletic contests among college men. It has been the 
intercollegiate games, particularly when played away 
from college towns as they were formerly, which have 
been largely responsible for the commercialization of 
football and other sports, and the demoralizing prac- 
tices of many kinds which have brought college 
athletics into their present disrepute. The intercol- 
legiate football games played in New York every sea- 
son up to a few years ago were the occasion of a dis- 
graceful orgy on the part of many in attendance, and, 
we have not the slightest doubt, laid the foundation 
for not a few vicious and disgraceful careers. Gam- 
bling, drinking, and other excesses still worse in their 
effects on mind and body, were the invariable accom- 
paniments of these gatherings, to say nothing of the 
undue excitement which the occasion provoked and the 
grossly exaggerated estimate attached to the results 
of the games. Amid such surroundings and under 
such stimulation, it is not surprising that football 
brutalities and other abuses increased from year to 
year. Harvard has set an excellent example in sus- 
pending intercollegiate football for at least one year, 
and if the term is extended for a longer period it wil 
be better still. Sane ideas regarding football are : 
last beginning to prevail. 
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CONSUMPTIVES, WITH THE CHILDREN OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, TAKING THE AIR ON THE GROUNDS. 




















THEIR TIME 
OUTDOORS. 








GENERAL VIEW OF THE STRUCTURES--MAIN BUILDING AT LEFT, ANNEX FOR CON- 
SUMPTIVES IN CENTRE, AND TENTS FOR PATIENTS AT RIGHT. 
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SPACIOUS AND COMFORTABLE MAIN BUILDING OF 
THE INSTITUTION, 

















NEAT AND AIRY OCTAOGONAL TENTS IN WHICH PRINTERS AFFLICTED WITH 
TUBERCULOSIS LIVE. 
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PICTURESQUE GATEWAY AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE GROUNDS OF THE HOME. 


EXTENSIVE AND IMPRESSIVE VIEW IN WHICH THE INMATES OF THE HOME DELIGHT, 


A SPLENDID HOME FOR AGED AND DISABLED PRINTERS. 
THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION’S FINE INSTITUTION AT COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., WHERE VETERANS 


OF THE TRADE AND CONSUMPTIVES ARE CARED FOR.—Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


See oppusile page. 
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‘x-Minister Conger Tells of the War Outlook in China 


MONROVIA, CAL., March 1st, 1906.—No living 

America is better informed on the condition of 
affairs in China to-day than the Hon. Edwin H. Con- 
ger, who was for seven years the American minister 
at the court of Peking, resigning only last year. He 
was in China through the Boxer uprising, wherein he 
served American interests with exceptional fidelity, 
courage, and efficiency. His experiences at that time, 
and in subsequent years, gave him an insight into the 
character of the Chinese people and the workings of 
their government which few possess. For these rea- 
sons Mr. Conger’s views on the existing status of 


affairs in the Celestial empire have a special weight 
and significance. The ex-minister is spending the 
winter with his brother, Rev. Dr. E. L. Conger, at 
Pasadena, Cal., and I there interviewed him. 

‘“‘The present troubl>,’’ said Mr. Conger, “is not 
comparable in any sense with the Boxer uprising of 


five years ago. Its origin, its animus, and its sup- 
port are entirely different. That movement had the 


sympathy of the imperial government. This has not. 
Neither is the present uprising caused so much by a 
hostile feeling against any class of foreigners as against 
the reigning Manchu dynasty. The Manchurians are 
insignificant in numbers in proportion to the mass of 


the people, and the movement now on foot is primarily 
for the purpose of establishing a new dynasty and not 
against foreigners. It is a trouble which has been 
brewing for many years, and has now apparently 
reached a climax. The popular awakening which China 
has experienced in recent years has developed and 
strengthened the revolutionary spirit, and given it 
form and direction such as it has never had before. 
We are seeing only the beginning of what is certain to 
be, sooner or later, a great struggle within the em- 
pire, a popular upheaval comparable in some respects 
to that which Russia is experiencing—a popular ma- 
jority against a dynastic minority. 

**The scene of disturbance is in the southern prov- 
inces, but the trouble, if not suppressed, is likely to 
spread to the whole of China. Many intelligent Amer- 
icans are under the impression that the Chinese peo- 
ple are not coherent enough, have not that spirit of 
loyalty and patriotism, that national solidarity, which 
will enable them to move together for the attainment 
of any purpose. But this is a great mistake. The 
Chinese have a great love for and pride in their coun- 
try, and as against any foreign foe will stand and fight 
together as one man. 


By La Salle A. Maynard 














HON. EDWIN H. CONGER, FORMER UNITED STATES MINISTER 
TO CHINA. : 





‘‘The imperial government may be relied upon to 
do all in its power to check any anti-foreign demon- 
strations or outbreaks, but it will have a large and 
complicated problem to deal with. It has a much bet- 
ter disciplined army than it had five years ago; but it 
has no navy worth mentioning, and it is utterly unable 
to make a formidable showing against any foreign 
Power. But should the present disturbance continue, 
the peril for all foreigners resident in China will be 
very great, no matter what the Chinese government 
may do, or try to do, in the way of repression and 
protection. But th2 Chinese government should be 
given to understand at the outset that the United 
States will tolerate no weak and half-hearted measures 
to prevent a repetition of the terrible riots of a few 
years ago. A strong show of war-ships should be 
made in Chinese waters to impress upon the Chinese 


people and the government that we will tolerate no 
such trouble as we had then. There is no good reason 
why our army in the Philippines and our fleet in Pacific 
waters should not be at once re-enforced, with a view 
to emergencies. Americans resident in the southern 
provinces, and elsewhere within the zone of disturb- 
ance, are in great danger, and that is why we should 
be prompt with a show of force that will insure re- 
spect. 

‘*The best and easiest way for us to insure peace 
for ourselves in China is to be fully prepared to back 
up our just demands. There is no danger whatever of 
our being involved in a great and expensive struggle 
with the nation, for the reason, as I have stated, 
that China has neither the army nor the navy to make 
a serious opposition. But if China is permitted to 
think that it can ignore our interests, something ter- 
rible will happen to Americans resident in the empire 
at the hands of mobs and lawless ruffians. Rioting in 
China, with its vast population swarming everywhere 
in city and country, has a more fearful meaning than 
in almost any other land. We learned a lesson in 1900 
which we should not forget, and China learned one, 
too. 

“It should be said in all justice that the Chinese 
have a righteous cause for resentment toward us in 
the way our exclusion law has been administered. 
They are a polite, courteous, kindly-disposed people, 
and they have felt the wrongs and indignities we have 
heaped upon their citizens coming to our shores most 
keenly. This feeling of resentment has been growing, 
particularly during the past three years, or since the 
preparations for the St. Louis exposition began, which 
prompted many of the higher class of the Chinese to 
come here. Our present exclusion law is utterly inde- 
fensible, and we cannot blame the Chinese if they 
resort to the boycott and other methods of reprisal. 
We cannot lower the bars to admit of indiscriminate 
coolie immigration, for they would soon overwhelm 
us; but it is possible to amend our general immigra- 
tion law so as to exclude the coolie class and at the 
same time not discriminate against China. We should 
have an immigration law stringent enough to keep out 
the objectionable elements from all nations, and not 
those from China in particular. The Chinese govern- 
ment does not object to our exclusion of coolie labor. 
It takes an entirely just and reasonable view of the 
emigration problem, and if we dealt with it in the 
same spirit we would have no trouble on that score.’’ 





The Sierra Con. Mine—The Latest Offer 


NEws FROM the Sierra Con. gold and copper min- 

ing district continues to be most favorable, and 
shows no abatement in the interest which has been 
awakened in the development of a number of valuable 
mining properties in that rich mineral section of New 
Mexico. In the issue of the Sierra County Advocate, 
published at Hillsboro, N. M., dated February 23d, 
last, it reports that two mills are now running on ores 
from the district in question, and that the showing of 
ore at’the Bonanza, which adjoins the property of the 
famous Sierra Con. Mining Company, ‘‘is improving 
right along.’’ 

The management of the Sierra Con. Mining Com- 
pany have found that the amount of bonds set aside 
for public subscription, with a bonus of seventy-five 
per cent. of stock, has been so rapidiy over-subscribed 
that further subscriptions had to be declined on the 
date fixed for closing the subscriptions— namely, Feb- 
ruary 26th. It is occasion for regret that- the com- 
pany has felt compelled to decline subscriptions for 
the bonds, with the seventy-five per cent. bonus, re- 
ceived after the date which had been fixed. So many 
requests have been made for a further opportunity to 
secure the small balance of bonds remaining unsold, 
and which had been set asile for public subscription, 
if necessary, that the company has finally decided to 
make an allotment, for a brief period, of a limited 
amount of its six per cent. first-mortgage gold bonds 
with a bonus of fifty per cent. in stock non-assessable 
and fully paid. 

This offer, like those which preceded it, is subject 
to withdrawal at any time when the balance of bonds 
available for public sale shall have been disposed of, 
and notice is therefore again given, accordingly, that 
subscriptions will be accepted only in the order of 
their reception, either by mail or telegraph, subject to 
the right of refusal whenever the supply of bonds 
available for sale shall be exhausted. The manage- 
ment is greatly pleased with the interest which the 
stockholders are manifesting in the development of 
this magnificent property, and will continue to take 
great pains to report, regularly and fully, concerning 
the work which is now in progress, and which, 
in fact, has already yielded the most satisfactory 
results. ‘ 

Work continues actively on the Opportunity, Snake, 
and Eureka mines, with most favorable results, and, 
on the return of Colonel W. A. Farish, the eminent 
mining expert of Denver, who is now in California, he 
will visit the property of the company and join Pres- 
ident Miller and a number of the leading bond- and 
stock-holders in an inspection of the mines. If this 
visit is not deferred too long it will probably signalize 
the formal laying of the corner-stone of the new stee! 
mill, for which the steel structure has already been 


ordered, and is now being manufactured as rapidly as 
the order can be filled. 

A large number of applications for the purchase of 
the shares of the Sierra Con. Mining Company con- 
tinues to be received from day to day, but it has not 
been deemed expedient to put this stock on the mar- 
ket until the small balance of unsold bonds has been 
disposed of. The management has definitely decided 
to dispose of none of the shares at less than their full 
par value of one dollar each, and if any of the treas- 
ury stock should finally be offered for sale the oppor- 
tunity to purchase it will first be given to the present 
bondholders. It has not been decided that this oppor- 
tunity shall be given, but if it should be, the interest 
of the bondholders will continue to receive first con- 
sideration in the future, as it always has had in the 
past. Offers for large blocks of the stock made by 
brokers have been refused. The management be- 
lieves that in due time, with the starting of the mill, 
the value of the stock will become at once apparent. 

Parties interested in this property, as well as the 
present stock- and bond-holders, who desire further in- 
formation, can secure the latest reports and all the il- 
lustrated literature regarding it by addressing either 
the Hon. Warner Miller, president, or Mr. Robert H. 
Hopper, vice-president, Sierra Consolidated Gold Min- 
ing Company, 100 Broadway, New. York. 
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An Appreciative Reader of “ Leslie’s.” 


To THE EDITOR OF LESLIE’S WEEKLY: Though a 
stranger to you, I take the liberty to address a few 
lines to you. I read the other day, in one of your early 
January issues, the communication of a gentleman in 
Philadelphia with a German name—I am German my- 
self—wherein that old subscriber for your valuable 
weekly informs you that he has been a constant reader 
of your paper for the last thirty-five years. Now, 
this is a feat of which very few citizens can boast, 
and yet, with all due respect to our highly honored 
fellow-citizen in the City of Brotherly Love, I can 
truthfully say that I can go higher than that. I com- 
menced taking Ballou’s Weekly from Boston in the 
year 1856-1857, then changed over to LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY. I have all the numbers from the year 
1859 and also all the succeeding numters to date 
bound in book form. In other words, I have all these 
papers bound in book form for about forty-six years. 
I dare say few people can show that. I subscribed 
with our local news-dealers, Mr. William Wilson, 
David Goneery, and Mr. Rollins. Including the sub- 
scription price of the paper and the binding, the books 
cost me about two hundred and seventy dollars. Any- 
body doubting my assertions can easily be convinced 
that I am telling the truth. The books are open for 
inspection. Very respectfully yours, 

Keokuk, Ia. WILLIAM WAPPICH. 





Tayle of ye Two Bugges. 


N A CABBAGE leaf in a 
small garden two Bugges 
were having a debayte. 

‘*Thys cabbage is ye whole 
world,’’ said one Bugge. ‘‘ I know 
whereof I speak, for lo! my 
father & hys father before him 
dwelt hereon & both were emi- 
nent astronomers. & itte is 
written in their memoirs thatte 
thys cabbage compriseth ye 
whole world, & all beyond is 
spayce.”’ 

Thenne didde ye second Bugge wax wroth, for so 
much denseness mayde hym lose alle patience. 

“*My great-great-grandfather,’’ he sedde, ‘‘was a 
philosopher. Also he was an explorer; & once 
uponne a tyme, so it is wrytten, he traveled manie 
yards & found a fence. Ye fence, in hys opinion, 
was ye border of ye world, & I, being alsoe a phi- 
losopher, am firmlye of ye sayme opinion !”’ 

And ye first Bugge loste hys temper completelie. 
“‘Beshrew thee for a bald-headed old Bugge!’’ he 
shrieked. ‘‘Itte is an evidence of senility when a 
man of thine age turneth loose dope like unto thatte 
& calleth itte science! Go get ye a job mowing 
weeds !’’ 

** For a chew of cabbage,’’ sedde ye other Bugge, 
“*I would swatte thee with exceedynge greate vigor !’’ 

Thenne they clinched. 

Ye combat was long & deadlie. Other Bugges 
viewed ye strife afar off & sedde how shocking to see 
two olde Papas contending over somethynge ye which 
no Bugge alive wisteth of, God wot, & they sent 
for ye Police. 

Now itte came to pass that a Bird was flyirz over 
ye garden. He heard ye Two Bugges cursing & 
stopped to investigayte. 

*“My breakfast !’’ quoth ye Bird, & flew away 
with ye two of them. 

‘* Alas !’’ wailed ye Two Bugges as ye Bird bore 
them over mountains & lakes of whose existence 
they never dreamed. ‘‘Here have we two old Skates 
been spending our lives fighting over something—& 
it taketh death to show us we neither knew what we 
were talking about !’’ & so ye Bird swallowed them up. 

& thys, deare children, is ye lesson we gather 
from ye sadde tayle of ye Two Bugges : 

















First Kazip: Never fight unless you have an even 
break to win something. 
Second Sneeze: Itte taketh Death to make some 
people see some thynges aright. 
Third Burble: Menne are worse than Bugges. 
LOWELL OTuUS REESE 
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Jasper’s 


{NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at 


the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at | 


the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.! 50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 


FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. | 


Bonds. 


(List upon application.) 


Commission orders 
executed upon the 


New York Stock Exchanges 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Bankers. 


William & Pine Sts., New York. 


5% Investment Bonds 


Principal ant Interest Absolutely Guaranteed. 


A High-grade Security. 


Write for circular W. L. for particulars. 
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OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
JAMES 8. KUHN, L. 


President. 








#200,000.00 
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WALL STREET MINING AND STOCK EXCHANGE 

" Seestolete in Mining Securities 
Write or wire for bids or offerings on any mining | 
stock. Tonopah, Goldfield and Bullfrog stocks accurate- 


yq 1. We issue semi ot a MINING MAR- 
KET LETTER tl 
vestor, FREER, « m request. 

5 WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY 


COPPERS 

NEW YORK CURB STOCKS 
BOSTON CURB STOCKS 
LONDON MINING SHARES 
TONOPAH & NEVADA STOCKS 


MISCELLANEOUS MINING SECURITIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, CARRIED ON MARGIN AND 
ACCURATELY QUOTED. 

Special descriptive letter on Sound Mining Invest- 
ments returning 8% to 1€% will be sent on application, 
CATLIN @ POWELL CO. 
Mills Building, New York 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia 


te 


is of interest to every in- 


WILL YOU BUY MINERAL LANDS? 
I have for sale, gold, silver, copper, lead 
and iron properties, from $1,000 up. 

R. B. HIGRBEE, Broker, 
410-411 Germania Life Bldg.. ST. PAUL, 
ESTABLISHED 1899. 


SIX MONTHS FREE: 


MINN. 





The Mining Herald. Leading illustrated mining and 
on ancial paper, cont: aining latest and most important | 
information on the mining and oil industries, the most 
successful companies and the best dividend- paying 
stocks. It shows how immense profits may be quickly 
and easily made on absolutely safe investments. It 
gives valuable advice to money-makers and points out 
a safe and certain road to wealth. Write for it to-day. 
A. L. Wisner & Co., Publishers, Hudson Building, 
Room 703, New York. 





Too young to do anything ; too old to 
do anything. The time between is very 
short. Capitalize it by a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 












1 Will Make You 
) Prosperous. 


If you are honest and ambitious write 


/ me to-day. No matter where you live 
or what your occupation has’ been, I 
,¥ will teach you the Real-Estate business 
by mail ; Appoint you Special Repre- 
sentative of my Company in your 
town; start you in a profitable busi- 
ness of your own, and help you make 


big money at once. 


Unusual opportanity for men without eapl- 
tal to become independent for life. Valu- 
able book and full particulars free. Write 
to-day. 

EDWIN R. MARDEN, President. 





Nat’l Co-operative Realty (o., 333 Athenaeum B'ldg., CHICAGO 





WORTH READING 


A paper that gives you information 

A paper that prevents bad Investments 

A paper that advises good Investments 

A paper giving this advice is worth reading 
The North American Miner gives It 

Sign and forward coupon below and the 
Miner will be mailed you six months free 
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3roadway, N. 
Send me the Miner six months free. 
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LESLIE’S 


s Hints to Money-makers 


emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No 
additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
closed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
All inquiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ Fi- 


| nancial Editor LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York.! 


‘THE LIQUIDATION in the stock mar- 

ket has been attributed to a num- 
ber of causes. The real reason is that 
the market got uncomfortably high and 
the bank reserves of New York uncom- 
fortably low. This perilous situation 
had been forecasted for some time; but 


perilous situations had been successfully |them to 


tided over more than once during the 
past two or three years, and the con- 
trolling interests in the market, who are 
always optimistic, hoped that they might 
still tide over the situation until money 
became more plentiful at reasonable 
rates. My readers will remember that, 
all through the fall and winter, brokers, 
bankers, and financial writers were tell- 
ing us that the stringency in the money 
market would be of limited duration. 
Each month we were told that conditions 
would be better a little later on. As it 
happened, conditions constantly became 
worse. Finally we were assured that, 
after the turn of the new year, the tide 
of money from the West toward the 
East would assuredly set in. It has done 
no such thing, and Secretary Shaw had 
| to hasten to the relief of the banks. 

The great banking interests, who lived 
in a fool’s paradise, because they would 
not see what was obvious to every one 
else, proceeded to embark sundry new 
loans, aggregating nearly half a billion 
dollars, in reckless disregard of the lack 
of loanable funds. These loans were 
not disposed of with the promptness 
which was anticipated. The return flow 
of money from the West did not materi- 


alize, and the speculative pools in New | 


York in various industrial and other 
stocks found that the banks were becom- 
ing a little more cautious and conserva- 
tive. The truth 


these pools, and the recent developments 


in life insurance, and the threatened in- | 
{ vestigation of the banking department 


and the trust companies, created con- 
siderable anxiety concerning the situa- 
tion. The leaders on the bull side took 
advantage of the psychological moment 
to unload, and began to sell stocks short. 


If the banks had not reduced their loans 


their slender margin of reserves would | : 
| that we should come to it through the 


| acts of a Congress dominated by a Presi- 
| dent of distinguished character and of 


have been more than wiped out some 
| time ago; and so it was decided to con- 
| tinue the process of calling in loans, and 
this led to a little more extensive liquida- 
| tion than had been anticipated. 

Those who have been predicting a bull 


| movement at the opening of the year are 


beginning to change their minds. They 
are now promising a bull movement in 
spring. The chances favor a liquidating 
market, with occasional advances always 
followed by further liquidation for some 
months to come, perhaps until we have 
reasonable assurances regarding the out- 
look for the crops. My advice to my 
readers is, therefore, to buy only stocks 
that are able to take care of themselves 
in good or bad times, preferably dividend- 
payers, avoiding those which show evi- 
dences of pool manipulation and undue 
inflation. One must judge as to these by 
careful observation of the daily market, 
and by study of the balance sheets of the 
corporations in which he is interested. 

In times of speculative excitement it 
is well to observe the instructions which 
a phenomenally successful promoter, 
who recently died, has left in the pro- 
visions of his will. Mr. C. T. Yerkes, 
who made from $15,000,000 to $20,000, - 
000 in the promotion of local-traction 
and subway enterprises, left specific di- 


| rections to his executors as to the classes 


of securities in which they should invest 
the funds of his estate. The limitation 
was to be “‘ first-class income-bearing se- 
curities, bonds secured by first mortgages 
on real estate, the bonds of commercial 
railroads where dividends have been paid 
for at least five successive years, or 
such bonds as savings banks of the State 
of New York are authorized to invest 
their funds in, or United States or munic- 
ipal bonds.’’ Mr. Yerkes evidently did 
not care to have his money go into any 
of the popular seven per cent. stocks of 
the industrial class, which include the 
Steel Trust, car equipment and manu- 
facturing enterprises. He did not advise 
the purchase of any of the newfangled 
““debenture,’’ ‘‘collateral trust,’’ ‘‘in- 


| come,’ 


| successful man. 





is that a number of | 
financial institutions were interested in | 
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’ or ‘‘convertible’’ bonds which 
have lately become the favorites with 
bankers and brokers, who are paid a 
liberal commission to shove them off on 
the public. Mr. Yerkes was looking for | 
gilt-edged investments. He was a/| 
shrewd, experienced, conservative, and 
He knew the game, 
and I advise any of my readers who 
think more of security than of money- 
making to follow his example. To be 
sure, Mr. Yerkes did not get rich by 
making gilt-edged investments. He was 
one of the get-rich-quick fellows who 
made their money not by buying stocks, 
but by manufacturing them and selling 
others. He had learned the 
trick of getting a valuable franchise for 
little or nothing from the generous pub- 
lic, and building on this foundation a 
magnificently capitalized opportunity for 
speculation and investment. He _ had 
learned the trick of taking something of 
value from the public for nothing, and 
then unloading it back again on the pub- 
lic at prices which make the dreams of 
the Arabian Nights read like dull realities. 

The creation of wealth by the printing- 
press, which marked the boom era be- 
ginning in 1901, has not entirely ceased. 
The making of profits by inside syndi- 
cates, too, was not confined to the in- 
surance companies. The profits made 
by these syndicates were trifling com- 
pared with those which the syndicates 
on the inside of our great railway and in- 
dustrial corporations have made and are 
still making. In every creation of new 
bond and stock issues, with scarcely an 
exception, profitable ‘‘ underwriting ’’ 
by insiders is arranged for, and the cool- 
ness with which this work is carried on, 
the sang froid with which stockholders 
are told of the purposes of the plan, are in- 
dicative not so much of courage as of 
audacity. If President Roosevelt lifts 


the lid from this whole business, as he | 


promises to do, he will accomplish one 
good thing at least, for he will disclose 
to the stockholders of our great corpo- 
rations the folly of neglecting to pay at- 
tention to what their managers do until | 
trouble comes. 

If every stockholder regarded himself 


| as a partner in the business, as he would 


if he were in a private concern, the sit- 
uation would immediately change, and 
we would have in this country what cor- 
porations in other countries have—con- 
servatism, economy, and unquestioned 
honesty in the conduct of their affairs. 
We are coming to this, and it is better 


high purpose, rather than that it should 
be brought about by an uprising of the 
people at the polls and the election of a 
political agitator, socialist, or anarchist 
to the presidency of the United States. 
No observant man who reads the signs 
of the times can misunderstand them. 
We must either have reform or revolu- 
tion. 


“*H. A. H.”’: I can get no track of the property on 
bac | Street, and doubt if it has much value. 

B. C.,” Tarrytown, N. Y.: I know of no such 
oan ‘that I could recommend. You must learn by 
experience. 

“H.,”’ Lancaster, Penn.: I would not advise the 
purchase. Why not buy something that has a reg- 
ular market value? You must be on my preferred 
list to be entitled to answers. 

*R.,”” Lebanon, Penn.: I understand the amount 
is unusually small. A pool is clearly operating to 
advance it, but earnings as last reported do not 
warrant a great advance just yet. Earnings, too, 
often have nothing to do with such matters. A 
safer stock for a long pull, though it may not be 
quite as active at present, is New York Ontario and, 
Western. 

“L.,”’ Summerville, N. J.: Greene Con. Copper, 


while all other leading copper shares have been ad- | 


vancing rapidly, has been sluggish and quiet. It is 
the general belief that the stock is worth much 
more than it is selling for, as the property has un- 
questioned value. An upward movement in it could 
be started very easily. At present prices it pays a 
good return, as dividends now amount to $2.40 on 
each share per annum, not quite 10 per cent. on the 
pargnese price. 

St.,”” New York: 
Chicago Terminal preferred. 


1. I would not sacrifice my 
I believe the property 


has great value if it falls into the right hands. It | 


looks as if that might happen. 2. I have never be- 
lieved in Metropolitan Securities, and the odium 
which rests upon it and its allied properties is doing 


them all harm. This does not mean that the com- | 


bination will not ultimately beable to put all local 
traction stocks higher. If I had a profit I would 
take it, however, and feel easier, no matter what 
might happen thereafter. 

““G. W.,”’ Milwaukee: 1. Ontarioand Western paid 
1 1-2 per cent. last January. It is the general belief 
that it will pay 2 per cent. this year, which would 
make a little less than 4 per cent. on the purchase 
price. Control of the property was purchased by 
the Hartford and New Haven at 48. If it is worth 
that to the railroad, it is generally believed that it 
is worth a great deal more to the public and that 
the railroad will make it so, though one may have to 
be patient. 2. Only one kind of stock. 3. Ultimately 
St. Louis Southwestern preferred ought to yield 
fair dividends, but whether it can pay 4 per cent. or 
not, I cannot say. It has been the impression that 
it would be put on a4 percent. basis when Gould 
interests got ready. 4. As the Hartforl and New 


Haven paid for the Ont. and Western by an issue of | 


4 per cent. securities, bankers calculate that the ~~ 
nual dividend will be not less than 2 per cent., 


order to protect the New Haven from loss. 


Continued on page 260. 
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Our 
Guarantee 
BacKed 
By The Bank 


We will send you by 








prepaid express, an 
Evans Vacuum Cap, 
to use sixty days, and 
if you do not cultivate 


a sullicient growt ot 














hair within this time to convince you that this method 
is effective, simply notify the Jefferson Bank of St 
Louis, and they will return the price of the Cap to 
you. 

I'he Cap is used a few minutes each day, and even 
one application produces a pleasant, tingling sensa 
tion, which aenotes the presence of new life in the ilp 
and which cannot be obtained by any other mea 
Where the lile principle has not become extinct, t 
method of stimulation will usually develop a growt 
of hair about an inch in lengt Within the trial pear 

A series of letters from a number of people, gi:i 
their experience with the Evans Vacuum Cap, ap; ear 
in this month’s ** Metropolitan” and ‘ Everybody's” 
magazine, and we will send copy of these letters, t 
gether with an illustrated b , to anyone interested, 

We have no agents or traveling representatives 
All orders for our invention come through the Jeffer 
son Bank and each customer 1s protected by guaran 
tee issued by the Banl For further information 
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The picture depends on 
the film, far more than on 
lens or on camera. 


“KODAK” 
FILM 


has 20 years of experience 
behind it—it is not in the 
experimental stage. 


Make sure that you get 
the genuine Kodak Film 
by examining the spool 
end. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Ask your dealer or us to put 
your name om dist Jur 


N.Y. 


Kodak City 


Rochester, 
The 


spring catalogue of Kodaks 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


* Rix,” Oakland, Cal.: He is not a member of the 
New York Stock E xchange 
Augusta: I do not advise on anythir 
but W all Street stocks and bor.ds 
wre. the cotton situation. 
I have endeavored to obtain a 
lam told that they 


ng 
Am not familiar 


The stocks you refer to 
, and I can 
I deal with 


hares are not dealt 
, and if you wished to dispose of 


in an emergency you might probably have 


New York: 


’* Holyoke, Mass.: 1. I am unable to get 


? 


”* New York 





. I do not advise the purchase of 
DeF orest Wireless stock, considering the high 
capitalization of the company and the experimental 
nature of the business. 

i a 
rating. 2. I regard it as the bet er from what little 
I know of the properties. 3. It is always easier to 
dis ra. - a listed stock. 
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Were t’other dear « ries raway.’” 


vith either, 


Every one seems to want this picture. The 
demand has been so great that we have had it re- 
roduced by the photo-gelatine processon heavy, 
India tinted, plate paper, size 11 x 16--a beaut 
ful gift, or a handsome picture for your wall. 
We will send, securely packed, to any addres 
in the United States, upon receipt of price, 


FIFTY CENTS. | 
Add extra postage 
Address 
Picture Department, Judge Company 
225 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 
of self and sex ? 


Sexology 


llustrated 
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By William Hl. Walling, ALM., WD. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
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Money Make r = 

“THE MONEY MAKHER’”’ 
will tell vou how, when and where you 
can make money. It will advise you 
regarding the value of any stock you 
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It will show you how banks take your 
money and pay you 3 or 4 per cent., 
and by using your money just as you 
could use it, pay dividends of from 2c 
to TCO per cent. 

SEND FOR IT NOW. 
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the information you seek, but I have not been suc- 
cessful in securing anything reliable, and am there- 
fore not pre pared to advise. 

K.,’" New York: 1. I have no reports avail- 
able of either of the companies, or I would gladly 
give you the information. 2. A savings bank would 
certainly be better. You might not do as well, but 
your interest and principal would be secure. 

B. B.,”’ Baltimore, Md.: 1. The property i 
favorably regarded by those who have examined 
it. I have not seen it myself. 2. Can get no in- 
formation, but from the advertising it printed 
originally, regard it as a pretty wild sort of a 
spec ile atior 

G.,”” Fort Miller, N. Y.: 1. I know only what is 
reported regarding it,and these reports are very 
favorable. I have never seen the property. 2. Am 
unable to secure the information 3. Your con- 
clusion seems to be about right, though I am told 
that the property has future value if properly de- 
velc ped 

“C.,"" Galveston, Tex.: 1. Compared with the 
prices of other non-dividend- paying industrial 
stocks, American Malt preferred looks cheap—that 
is, the new stock which hasa prior claim to assets as 
well as to dividends. The date of issue has not yet 
been announced. 2. It was reported recently that 
the new Corn Products Re ening securities were 
re: my for distribution any da 

’ Burlington: 1. No one on Wall Street seems 
to A anything about the companies to which you 
refer. There are no transactions in the shares, and 
I presume they are like thousands of mushroom 
companies which sprang up during the Texas oil 
excitement. 2. After your experience with the oil 
companies, do you not think it might be well to deal 
only in securities that have a recognized standing? 

“ Miner,”’ Wisconsin: 1. I do not know what their 
methods are. 2. It is impossible for me to say. 3. 
Greene Con. Copper still looks among the cheapest 
of the copper-mining stocks. 4. Yes. 5. I do not 
advise the purchase. 6. No mining stoc k is as safe 
as a well-established bank stock. 7. I do not recom- 
mend it. &. A bond is better than a stock because 
it stands ahead of it in the matter of security. 9. 

Secause only exploration reveals their value, and 
that isc onstantly c hanging. 

Inquirer,’’ Troy, N. Y.: Many believe that the 
persistent risein thec oppe r stccks must be followed 
before long by a decided reaction. The various ex- 
plinations given for the rapid rise in copper are not 
altogether satisfactory, but efforts to trace the ad- 
vance to the combination which is accused of buy- 
ing and storing copper have thus far been unsuc- 
cessful. Unless you have special and trustworthy 
advices, which I cannot give you on this stock, | 
would proce ed with caution. 

C.,”’ Peterboro, N. H 
readers : against just such tipsters as the one you 
mention. If these tipsters, who offer to share your 
profits after you have put in all the capital, will also 
agree to share a part of the losses, and if they will 
show that they are able to fulfill their agreements, 
they might be worth considering, but none of them 
will do anything of this kind. Is it not reasonable 
to infer that, if they have sure things in Wall 
Street, they will keep them for themselves, as every- 
body e ‘Ise does ? 

*G.,”” Media, Penn.: 1. I know of none that I 
would recommerd. Those who are engaged in giv- 
ing tips are not regarded as the most reliable, 
Spencer Trask & Co., William and Pine streets, 
New York, are members of the exchange in high 
standing. 2. The intrinsic value of American Malt- 
ing preferred has been estimated, by those who have 
examined the reports and books, at between $30 and 
$10 a share. It isabout time that the new certificates 
were issued. I understood that they were to have 
bee ‘nN prov wie seve ral weeks ago. 

A. ’ Warren, Mass.: The stock of the 
Corn P ba Mh ts Refining C. ompany, I am told, is about 
to be issued, and will no doubt be listed at once. 
You must bear in mind that, while the preferred, 
| paying 7 per cent., will net you & per cent., it is by 
no means as secure as a deposit in a savings bank. 
The certificates entitling you to the stock are now 
for sale on the curb, and can be purchased at any 
time, therefore. The date of the payment of the 
dividend has not been announced, but the dividend 
will be paid to stockholders of record when the 
dividend is declarec 

*B.,”’ Albany, N. Y.: I am told that the earnings 
of Consolidated Gas are far in excess of the divi- 
dends paid. A reduction by legislative enactment 
of the price of gas would no doubt largely reduce 
the earnings, but it ought not to interfere with the 
dividends. If I were a large holder I would be in- 
| clined to even up on every sharp drop. The man- 
ifest tendency toward municipal ownership of pub- 
lic utilities may some day interfere seriously with 
the future of the local gas and traction interests. 
For that reason such properties are not now re- 
g: arded as gilt-edged investments. 

‘S. L.,”’ Seranton, Penn.: 1. On the New York Ex- 
change such stocks are usually quoted on the basis of 
| par—that is, 100. 2. As Ihave repeatedly said, there 
| has been too much underground work in Wall Street, 
as well asin Chicago, in connection with the Chicago 
Subway Company. I have, therefore, been inclined 
to regard the stock with suspicion. Itis said that 
strong parties are seeking to secure its control, and 
| that they have great pians for its future develop- 

ment in connection with certain local traction inter- 

ests, though I have no confirmation of this state- 
ment. 3. I can get no reliable information concern- 
| ing Ps 

a ’ Elmira, N. Y.: I am told that the Ana- 

conda | Bg one Company has 1,200 acres on a 

copper lode near two of the richest copper proper- 
ties of the Sahua Ripa district of Sonora, Mexico, 
and that it has developed its property with a show- 
ing of large bodies of high-giade copper, gold, and 
silver ore. The gentlemen who are behind the en- 
terprise give excellent references. If you are inter- 
ested I advise you to drop a line to the secretary of 
the Anaconda Sonora Copper Company, Nationa! 

Life Building, Chicago, I1]., and ask for his illus- 

trated booklet and other information, which will be 
sent without charge. 
’ Alameda, Cal.: 1. The Moody Corporation, 

35 Nassau Street, New York, has just issued “‘ The 

Art of Wall Street Investing,’’ covering such sub- 

jects as bonds, stocks, syndicates, and reorganiza- 
tions. If you will write regarding your wants to 
this company I think you will obtain what you 
need, if the book I mention does not cover the situa- 
tion. The peice of the book is $1. 2. Very few 
stocks, selling around the figure you mention, look 

attractive. United Box Board preferred, around 15, 

or Malt common, or American Grass and Twine, and 

American Can common represent shares of corpora- 
' tions showing improved earnings and better condi- 

tions. 3. No; I think it is perhaps the best. 

*“Mines,”” Bangor, Me.; 1. The reports submitted 

to me in reference to the Sierra Con. Mining Com- 

pany continue to be favorable. The expert report 
on the mines was made by the famous Colorado 
mining engineer, Colonel W. A. Farish. He is re- 
sponsible, of course, only for what he says over his 
own signature. He tells me that he dces not hesitate 
to take this responsibility for anything and every- 
thing that he hassaid. 2. His expert report is printed 
in the illustrated booklet of the company. You ean 
obtain a copy without charge by addressing the 

Hon. Warner Miller, president, or Mr. Robert K. 

Hopper, vice-president, Sierra Con. Gold Mining 

Company, 100 Broadway, New York. 3. No stock is 

offered for sale, but 50 per cent. of stock is given as 

a bonus, with a 6 per cent. bond. The bonds run 

~— $100 upward. 
| *J..”” White Plains, N. Y.: When the Rock Island 
belinies the payment of dividends on its preferred 
shares I asked one of its leading managers if this 
meant that dividends on the ’Frisco stocks were, to 
| be passed, and his reply was that this must be “a 
matter for future consideration,”” which reply sug- 
| gested to’ me that dividends would probably be 
passed, as they subsequently ~-ey- on the second 
| preferred. It had always ser me that the 
first preferred, of which onl: 0 is issued, 
| and which has paid its 4 per « 








I have often warned my | 


ends contin- | 


March 15, 1906 


uously since July, 1897, could continue to pay the 
small amount necessary for this annual dividend, 
and I still believe so. Since the ’Frisco has fallen 
into the hands of the speculative crowd which dom- 
inates the Rock Island, suspicion has arisen that its 
earnings could and would be diverted in any way 
necessary to facilitate the speculative purposes of 
the management. I would not sacrifice my stock, be- 
cause eventually I believe the shareholders, if their 
rights are not protected, can get together and com- 
rel an accounting, and that is one of the things that 
the management has reason to fear. The history of 
the ’Frisco road dates back to 18%, and is fully re 

cited, and at considerable length, in the “‘ Manual of 
Statistic s,’’ an excellent Wall Street authority. it 
has had an interesting record, and has been notori- 
ously juggled with by some of the men in the rail- 
road world who have accumulated large fortunes 
during the past few years. 
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GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 

of Standard bred poultry for 1906, 
beautiful colors, Contains Fine Ch illustrates 
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prices for stock and eggs, tells: ‘ir about poultry, 
their diseases lice, ect. This book only 10 cents. 


B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 
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Nic kel Plate Road Lente Selling Colonist 
Tickets to the Pacifie Coast. 


Extremely low-rate tickets on sale daily until April 


7th, to Pacific Coast and other points in the far West. 
lickets good on any of our trains and in tourist ee 
For particulars write A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. A., 385 
Broadway, New York City. 


Mining Companies 
Will please send their prospectuses 

to ‘‘ Investor,”’ care Leslie’s Weekly, 

225 Fourth Ave., New York City... 

OPIUM: DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. !. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Send us your name and address and 
B you will receive without cost our 
latest book. Squab raising is fasci- 
nating and profitable. The book 


explains how to start on a paying 
basis. We are breeders and import- 


ers of the highest grades of squab 


stock-— the kinds that breed heavy, 
white-fleshed squabs. Visit our 
farm when you are near Philadel- 


phia. Write for book to-day. 


Preston Pigeon Farm Co., Swarthmore Ave., Morton, Po. 
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E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
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IS 
ALL THAT MAN, MONEY 
AND REFINEMENT OF AGE 
CAN MAKE IT-—-THE HIGH- 
EST STANDARD OF EXCEL- 
LENCE—THE AMERICAN 


GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY 





Bold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & “SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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RACINE BOAT MEG. CO 


+ Box SUL, Muskegon, Wieh 


Pears 


“Our doubts are traitors 
and make us lose the good 
we oft might win.” 





One cake of Pears’ con- 
vinces. 


Sold all over the world, 


| more when they get ready. 


| are not. 


LESLIE’S 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. | 
Continued trom page 260. 


S.,”” Ann Arbor, Mich.: 1. No; unless | had full 
information regarding the company and its manage- 
ment. 2. I regard it as speculative; highly so. 3. 
You should conform with the requirement at the 
head of my department. 

’ Parsons, W. Va.: I certainly would not ad- 
vise the purchase of the Kornit Manufacturing 
Company’s stock until the development of the prop- | 
erty had reached such a stage as to establish its | 
success on a dividend-paying basis. Investors usu- 
ally fight shy of such things, and let other people 
do the experimentation, which is generally pretty 
costly. 

“ F.,” Philadelphia, Penn.: 1. The ’Frisco 4 1-2 
per cent. notes ought to be good, but I agree with 
you that, in view of the outrageous manner in which 
the C. H. and D. note-holders have been used, sus- 
picion of almost anything of this character seems to 
be justified. The ’Frisco notes I have regarded as 
rather more safely secured. They were issued to 
tide over an emergency, and only run for five years. 
2. I se not understand so. 

2 ’ Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1. Erie second preferred, 
pm. wk speculative and investment standpoint, is 
favorably regarded. I think better of the Den. 
and Rio Grande eS than of the common. 3. 
Distillers’ Securities was called to the public’s at- 
tention by me when it sold mnuch lower. It has had 
a decided rise within the past year, and reports 
earnings sufficient to pay its present dividends, and 
more, too. It looks more attractive than a number 
of industrial common stocks not paying dividends 
and selling considerably higher. 4. In view of the 
mercurial character of the steel and iron industry, I 
have not been favorably disposed toward the Steel 
Trust shares. I do not believe that the present 
boom in the industry can be continued for another | 
year without interruption. } 

“B.,”’ IIL: 1. There is but one quality of N. Y. | 
Ontario and Western stock. Selling under {0, it | 
looks cheap because it pays 1 1-2 per cent. per an- 
num, and may pay 2, and because it is now in the 
hands of those who can make it pay a great deal 

The holder mz ay have to 
be patient, but in the long run he will bea winner, in 
my judgment. 2. St. Louis Southwestern preferred, 

I am told, will be put on a dividend-paying basis in 
due time. When this will be I cannot ascertain. | 
Toledo St. Louis and Western preferred is also in 
this class of expectant dividend-payers. Texas Pa- | 
cific is a rapidly developing property. These areall | 
regarded as among the most attractive of the rail- | 
road shares having possibilities, thcugh of course | 
much depends on the continuance of prosperity in 
the railroad world. 3. In some instances preferred 
shares are limited as to dividends, while the common 
The latter, therefore, receives the larger | 


returns. 4. The tendency of the market will con- | 


| tinue to be toward lower prices until the danger of 


convertible 5s have merit, provided the 


the money scare is lessened, though experience has 
shown that after a dropof several points an upward 
movement is entirely natural, though it may be fol- 
lowed bya further drop. 


*S.S.S.,”’ Massachusetts: The Westinghouse | 


industrial 
situation is not materially changed within the next 
few years. We all know that there has been an ex- 
traordinary boom in the electrical field in late years, 
and, predicated on this, electrical industrial com- | 
panies have largely inflated their capital and bonded 
indebtedness. I do not regard Westinghouse 5s as 
gilt-edged. They are in the same class as American 
Ice Securities 6s, and a number of industrial pre- 
ferred shares, which are on a dividend-paying basis. 
2. The enormous development of the wheat lands 
along the Canadian Pacific has greatly increased its 
earnings, but it is to have competition with the 
completion of the Grand Trunk’s Transpacific route, 
though that may be some time off. The manner 
in which the affairs of the Manhattan Street Rail- 
way have been juggled with has long ago led me to 
regard the property with great suspicion. Nobody 
but an insider can advise you, and these insiders are 
among the most selfish of all the Wall Street set. 
Their business 3 to take all the profit and to skin 
all the public. 4. I do not know whether the bonds 
are to be liste %. or not. That is for the company to 
determine. 5. I always decline to answer hypo- 
thetical questions as to the possible range of price 
of any stock. That is not within the limit of fallible 
man to determine. 

NEW YORK, March &th, 


a . 
Business Chances Abroad. 
EPUTY CONSUL ROBERT W. 
HEINGARTNER, of Trieste, writes 
that Alessandro Cesare desires to corre- 
spond with parties in this country for 
the supply of motor-boats. 
a 
ONSUL BERGH, of Gothenburg, re- 
ports that several of the old rail- 
way systems of Sweden are planning to 
substitute electricity for steam as motive 
power, and that plans are being con- 
sidered to apply electricity to a canal re- 
cently purchased by the government. 
‘HE outlook for American wood and 
wooden ware in the Argentine mar- 
ket is favorable. Our control of the 
soft-wood lumber trade can hardly be’ 
seriously threatened, and our success in 
certain lines of wood manufactures indi- 
cates the possibility of other advances. 
SPECIAL AGENT CRIST recently sent 
a valuable collection of samples of 
cotton goods that are selling in China, 
accompanied by explanatory letters from 
merchants in that country. The samples 
and letters are on file in the Bureau of 
Manufactures, where interested parties 
may examine them. 
= 
SPECIAL AGENT PEPPER thinks the 
United States should get practically 
all the foreign trade done on the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, for the reason that its 
development will be due entirely to 


1906. JASPER. 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their cluldren. 25c a bottle 


Picso’s Cure for ga ag always gives relief in 
of Coughs and Colds. 25c. 


cases 


The Best All-round Family Liniment is ‘‘ BROWN’S 
HOU SEHOLD P ANACEA.”’ 25 cents a bottle. 


We have been for a number of years personally 
familiar with the Sohmer Piano, and believe it has no 
superior in those excellent quz alities which make a per 
fect instrument. It is to be especially praised for its 
volume, richness and carrying powers. No person can 
hear it played without being convinced ot its superiority. | 
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ing in which the closet is placed: 


drain, cleansing the 
water trap to an unusuai depth, 


iron closet, and unknown in any 


wear, 


the house in which it is placed. 


It costs but little more than the 
common closet, and when health 
and comfort are considered, i* really 
costs less; in fact, your doctor 
pavs the bill. Your plumber will 
tell you that SY-CLO is absoiutely 
the latest word in perfect sanitation. 

Send for booklet on “ Housee 
hold Health’? mailed free. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 

















TRADE MARE 


The Latest Word 
Sanitation 


The name SY-CLO on a closet means health insurance for your home or any build- 
it means freedom from all those diseases which are 
usually traceable to noxious. odors. and poisonous gases arising from ordinary closets. 


SY-CLO stands for more than. mere flushing 

action of great power—an action which literally pulls the contents of the bowl into the 
non-reachable parts, instantly sealing the outlet channel with a 
and absolutely preventing all danger of gas. 
The SY-CLO Closet stands for an interior cleanliness and purity impossible in an 
closet but one made of china—like the SY-CLO. 
Hand-moulded of china all into one solid piece like a vase. the SY-CLO is without crack, 
joint or rough surface to collect dirt or disease germs. 
a china pitcher, being made exactly the same way and of the same material. 

The surface of the SY-CLO Closet cannot chip off. is not affected by acid, water or 
and hence cannot rust or discolor as. an iron closet does. 
simple, durable ; it cannot get out of order and will last, with ordinary care, as long as 


it stands for a wonderful syphonic 


It is as clean inside and out as 


The SY-CLO is strong. 

















American capital and enterprise. He 


calls particular attention to the oppor- | 
offered by the railroads and 


tunities 
other business lines. 
2 
HE question of modern irrigation is 
one of the greatest importance to 
North China. Year after year the crops 
fail from lack of rain, immense tracts 
of country are laid waste, the people 
suffer and become restless. There is 
ample water to irrigate the greater part 
of this territory, but to do so requires a 
large capital. The returns, however, 
would be great and the security ample 
for American capital and machinery. 


- 


HERE is every reason to believe that 


our trade with Norway will increase, 


writes Consul-General Bordewich. Amer- , 


ican goods in considerable quantities are 
constantly arriving, and the goods are 
well liked. American manufacturers 
and exporters should to a greater extent 
have their traveling salesmen visit Nor- 
yay. By regular calls on the trade do 
the German and British traders secure 
and maintain their large shares of the 
Norwegian imports. The chief demand 
is for bread-stuffs, provisions, leather, 
fruits canned and dried, tobacco, oils, 
boots and shoes, machinery and tools. 


- 

THE demand for American goods in 

Leeds, England, shows no falling 
off, and needs only careful attention to 
quality and to attractive methods of ad- 
vertising to show a rapid increase. 
Being a busy and prosperous place, 
much more might be done with Ameri- 
‘an small wares and notions than is at 
present the case, and there is always an 
eager demand for the better varieties of 
sound, well-packed fruits, canned meats, 
and fruits and cereals in small packets, 
and food supplies generally. Most of 
the leading dealers now stock American- 
made boots and shoes among their lead- 
ing lines. 
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cuT THIS ouT 


$1,000.00 A YEA 


Do you want an income of from $100.00 to $1,000.00 a year for life? 
absolutely no risk of any kind. 
convinced that this is one of the GREATEST OPPORTUNITIES 
of your life to secure a steady, permanent income, as long as you live, 
no obligation whatever, so don’t delay, but send in the coupon ai 
CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 675 Fullerton Building, 

Obligation on my 
convinced 
enormously 











Gillette 


Safety Razor 


NO STROPPING NO HONING 









The... 


é World-Famed Blade 
.-") 
3.3 OF FINEST STEEL 
re] if ** The Gillette’ Blade is 
made of steel of neolithic 
£ ys hardness, fused and rolled 
e =, into plate under a_ ther 
a = molytic heat, and tempered 
4 = by the most  wondertul 
on process of the twentieth 
¢ = century. 
a na 20 to 40 satisfying shaves 
pS from each blade. 
_ “The Gillette’ saves $52.00 
o t~ each year. 
es ** The Gillette ’’ saves 15 days’ 
3 A time each year. 
& “The Gillette” keeps the face 
Q i clean, smooth, wholesome, 
and free of rash. 
a 10 EXTRA BLADES, 
= 


20 SHARP EDGES, 
t This Low Price, No Blades Exchanged. 
OUR NEW COMBINATION SET with razor, including 


soap and brush in silver holders tor traveling men, 
Sold by Leading Drug, Cutlery and Hardware Dealers. 
Ask to see them and for our booklet, 
or write for our special trial offer 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
Times Building, New York 
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are caretully collected and gathered in a 
peat binding for the purpose of distribution 
many admirers. Upon receipt 

will send this book to any 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


The Original 
Worcestershire 


For Seventy Years the Favorite 


Sauce, throughout 
for Soups, Fish and Gravies. 


Beware of Imitations! 


the world, 











JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, Agents, New York. 


















“The 

Sultan” 
16 ft. family pleasure 
boat, as illustrated. Com- 


plete with 1 pair oars @85.00, 


Delicately Colored and 
Mounted Pictures 
Make a Cozy and Attractive Den 
ONE DOLLAR 


will bring the above series of three pictures, beauti- 
fully colored and mounted, size 13 x 15'2 
50 cents 


will bring any one picture you specify 


5 cents 
will bring our Blue Booklet on Dens, with illus- 
trations and hints se oe 


ORDER TO-DAY 
Address2 JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


——— 


Made in 





Mullins Pressed Steel Boats Can't Sink 


Easier to Row-—Absolutely Safe 
Mace of pressed steel with air chambers in each end like a life boat. || 
Can't leak 


Ball-Pointed Pens 








crack iry out or sink—last a lifetime Every bout 
guaranteed, The ideal boat for families—summ:r 
resorts—parks—boat liveries, etc Strong—Saft i} 
speedy 


Write today for our large catalog of 10W 
boats, motor boats, hunting and fishing boats. 
The W.H. Mullins Co., 117 Franklin 8t., Salem, 0 














granted highest award over all 
makes at the World’s Fair. Foreign 
Champagnes cost twice as much 
because they are obliged to pay 
duty and ship freight on them. 


BERVED EVERYWHERE ° 
AMERICAN WINE CO. 8T. LOUIS 





A few copies of the first edition of 


THIS AND THAT ABOUT 
CARICATURE 

By Zim, are still available. Upon receipt 
of $1.50, this clever little book will be sent 
| to any address, postage prepaid. 


JUDGE COMPANY, New York 











| 
Artists’ Proofs Worth Keeping. 
A FEW EXTRA artists’ proofs are 
made each week of every illustra- 
|tion appearing in this paper, beauti- | 
fully brought out on heavy coated paper. 
We will send any cut of less than a 
page upon receipt of five cents, with | 
two cents additional for postage ; full- 
page cuts, including outside cover, for | 
ten cents, two cents for mailing. Give | 
date of issue, number of page, and name 
of picture. Address Picture Depart- 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


| NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LesLie’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
lif -in urance matters, and com nunications are 
treated confidentially. A stan shoul! always be 
incl..scd, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,”’ [.esiie’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Ave-uc, New York. 

F NO practical good comes to the life- 

insurance business because of the re- 

cent conference on the subject in Chicago, 
it will not be because of any lack of ear- 
nest desire on the part of those assembled 
nor because the assemblage was not 
fairly representative of all the interests 
concerned. Delegates were present from 
some thirty States, and among them 
were Governors, insurance commission- 
ers, and attorneys-general, all of whom 
were qualified to speak and to act with 
competent knowledge. The resolutions 
finally adopted provided for : 

1. Prohibition of deferred dividends and annual 
accounting on existing policies of that nature. 

2. Standard forms of policies. 

3. Territorial representation of policy-holders in 
the government of mutual companies. 

4. Prohibition of political and lobby expenditures. 


5. Full public accounting of all sources of revenue 


and of all expenditures, and detailed gain-and-loss | 


exhibit, showing the actual as well as the theoret- 
ical mortality cost, the surrender payments, the real 
surrender values, the reserve liabilities, the invest- 
ment income, and all other facts which may be 
necessary to enable policy-holders to compare the 
economy and efficient management of their respect- 
ive companies. 

6. Prevention of commingling the assets of the 
old policy-holders with the cost of new business. 


The matter of restricting life-insur- 
ance investments to certain classes of 
securities, as in the case of savings 
banks, does not appear to have met with 
approval. But it is a question deserv- 
ing of careful consideration, particularly 
for the effect the restriction might have 
upon the race for new business. 

To the reforms suggested there can be 
no great objection from any quarter. 
The trouble is that they will not neces- 
sarily or probably prove effective in 
reaching the root of the evil, which is 
the undue expensiveness of the business 
as now conducted—this in turn arising 
from the sharp rivalry among the com- 
panies to increase the volume of busi- 
ness, regardless of cost. The only one 
of the six resolutions noted which comes 
anywhere near facing this difficulty is 
the fifth, which demands an increased 
itemization and publicity of accounts and 
a gain-and-loss exhibit. This is a re- 
form—increased publicity—-which has 
often been urged in these columns and 
which, we believe, will prove one of the 
most effective remedies for the evils dis- 
closed by recent investigations. 


“T..”’ Far Rockaway, N. Y.: Ido not believe in 
combining life insurance with speculation. Every 
time this has been done failure has resulted. Bet- 
ter take insurance in a well-established company, 
so that you can rest easily, and not be troubled 
about ultimate results. 

“J.,”" Huntsville, Tex.: 1. There is little choice 
between the two. 2. The Pacific Mutual is one of 


| the oldest insurance companies on the Pacific coast, 


ment, Judge Company, 225 Fourth Ave- | 


nue, New York. 


BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 
You can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, ay Nag py Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proots of cures. 1 
Book Free. 


COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, lll., U.S. A. 

















100-page 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 


any paper; never scratch or spurt. 


England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoInTED 


pens are more duradle, and are ahead of all others 





FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box of 2% pens for 25 cts. and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. 


Having found one, stick to it ! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WiLLiAm STREET NEW YORK | 


or any Stationery Store, 





and, while its expenses seem rather high, it appears 
to be doing an increasing business. I regard it as 
safe, though it is by no means one of the largest com- 
panies. 

“D.,” Bridgeport, Conn.: I see no necessity for 
paying a fee to the Mutual Life Policy-holders’ As- 
sociation, which claims to protect the interests of 
policy-holders. Several policy-holders have sent me 
their proxies. If you will make your proxy in 
blank, and send it to me,I will see that you are 
represented at the annual meeting. 

“K.,”’ Klemms, Ia.: 1. A_ straight-life policy, 
the cheapest and best form of insurance, would 
probably suit you as wellas anything else. 2. It is 
better than many companies not so large, and with 
a less ratio of expense. 3. Straight life, without 
any frills. The Massachusetts Mutual, of Spring- 
field, makes an excellent statement. Many deem it 
better than that of the Northwestern Mutual, of 
Milwaukee. 

“ A.,” Albany, N. Y.: 


llth. Only six trustees can be elected at this meet- 
ing, so that there cannot be a complete reorganiza- 


| tion, even if policy-holders desire it. 2. I will be 


glad to utilize your proxy if you will send it to me 
in blank, after crossing out the names of those that 
are mentioned in the printed form. You should 
have some one sign it as a witness, and indicate the 
city of your residence as well your name. 


Furniture for Mexico. 


(CONSUL RICHARDSON, of Jalapa, 

reports that the greater part of 
the furniture in use in Mexico is hand- 
made, and consequently very expensive. 
The better portion of the furniture im- 
ported comes from England, but the con- 
sul believes that American manufac- 
turers could largely extend their trade 
with Mexico with proper effort, espe- 
cially in office furniture. 













”™ PISO’S CURE FOR 


ys GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. o 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
al intime. Sold by druggists. eer 


CONSUMPTION % 





1. The annual election of | 
the N. Y. Life will be held on Wednesday, April | 
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FREE 
CATARRH 
REMEDY 


Gives Instant Relief 
No More Bad Breath 





‘My Secret Remedy Quickly Cures 
Catarrh,”’—C. E. GAUSS, 


Catarrh is not only dangerous, but it causes bad 
breath, ulceration, death and decay of bones, loss of 
thinking and reasoning power, kills ambition and 
energy, often causes loss of appetite, indigestion, 
dyspepsia, raw throat, and reaches to general debil- 
ity, idiocy and insanity. It needs attention at once. 
Cure it with Gauss’ Catarrh Cure. It is a quick, 
radical, permanent cure, because it rids the system 
of the poison germs that cause catarrh. 

In order to prove to all who are suffering from 
this dangerous and loathsome disease that Gauss’ 
Catarrh Cure will actually cure any case of catarrh 
quickly, no matter how long standing or how bad, I 
will send a trial package by mail free of all cost. 
Send us your name and address to-day and the treat- 
ment will be sent you by return mail. Try it! It 
will positively cure so that you will be welcomed in- 
stead of shunned by your friends. C. E. GAUSS, 
6235 Main St,, Marshall, Mich. Fill out coupon below. 





FREE 


This coupon is good for one trial package of Gauss’ 
Combined Catarrl Cure, mailed free in plain package. 
Simply fill in your name and address on dvutted lines 
below and mail to 

Cc. E. GAUSS, 6285 Main Street, 
Marshall, Mich. 











Special Prizes for Photos. 


ATTENTION is called to five new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
are invited to engage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the most acceptable Easter picture coming to 
hand by April Ist ; a prize of $10 for the best Dec- 
oration Day picture arriving not later than May 
15th; a prize of $10 for the picture, sent in by June 
15th, which most truly expresses the spirit and sig- 
nificance of the Fourth of July; a prize of $10 for 
the finest Thanksgiving Day picture reaching us 
not later than November 15th; and a prize of $10 
for the most attractive Christmas picture furnished 
us by November 28th. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been 
one of the successful features of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
The publishers have decided to establish an addi- 
tional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. LESLIE’s WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for 
the best picture with News value furnished by any 
amateur or professional. For every other News 
picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should be accompanied by a very brief state- 
ment of the events depicted, for explanation but 
not for publication. 

LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, a second prize of $3 for the picture 
next in merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is 
third in point of excellence, the competition to be 
based on the originality of the subject and the per- 
fection of the photograph. Preference will be given 
to unique and original work and to that which bears 
aspecial relation to news events. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. A contestant may sub- 
mit any numberof photographsatonetime. Photo- 
graphs may be mounted or unmounted, and will be 
returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a 
request for their return. All photographs entered in 
the contest and not prize-winners will be subject to 
our use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid 
for each photograph we may use. No copyrighted 
photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should 
| be patient. No writing except the name and ad- 
| dress of the sender should appear on the back of 
the photograph, except when letter postage is 
paid, and in every instance care must be taken to 
| use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 

must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 

glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 

surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 

Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 

rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
| of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 

The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 

WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All photo- 

graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
| become its property and therefore will not be re- 
| turned. 
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Methinks I hear 
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Thats All! 
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information address MIAMI. 


W.E. CONKLYN 


Gen, East. Pass. Agt. 
1183 Broadway ,New York 
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Seaboard 
Florida Limited 


Electric Lighted 
All Pullmans 


Leaves New York every day 
12:25 noon 

Arrives St. Augustine next day, 
2:10 p. m. 

Two other hich-class daily 
trains for Pinelurst, Camden, 
Tampa and Res ris of the 
Caro.inas and Florida, 
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Budweiser 
ts served on all 
huffet, Dining and 
Puliman Cars, 
Ocean, Lake and 
River Steamers 
and 
al all first-class 
lTotels, Cafés 
Restaurants, 


and 


* The Dining Car.” 


Budweiser 


King of Bottled Beers 


delicious and refreshing—adds greatly to the comforts 


of travel. 
Budweiser is obtainable almost every where. It i 
served on all Buffet, Dining and Pullman Cars, on all 


Ocean, Lake and River Steamers, and will be found at all 
first-class Hotels, Cafés and Restaurants of the United 
States and Europe. 

Wherever you are located. a Distributor is conveniently | 
near to supply you with Budweiser. 

If you don’t know his name, drop us 
will tell you. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 


St. Louis, U. S, A, 


a postal and we 








“Tt Links the Nations in One Language.” 


LE Annual Subscription $2.50 
A MAGAZINE * 


T2WeRLD'S BEST 
FICTION 


Price 25 Cents 





THE PRESS OF AMERICA ANSWERS QUESTIONS 
WHAT IS TALES? 


“* A new magazine in a neW field.”’ 
WHAT DOES IT CONTAIN? 
“* It gives the largest quantity of high-class fiction of any maqa- 
zine in the Wworld.”” (Rochester Herald.) 
WHAT IS ITS QUALITY? 
** All the fiction is splendid.”’ 
‘* Amagazine of unusual sang: 
WHO ARE ITS WRITERS? 
** Many of the writers would appear in ng list of the greatest 
living authors of fiction.”” (Pittsburgh Press. 
WHERE DO THE STORIES COM 7 FROM? 


** From all literary languages. Seldom does one see so 


much that is so good and so baried in one publication.”’ 
(Salt Lake Trrbune.) 





(New York World.) 


. Louts Star.) 


(Sait Lake Tribune.) 





The First Volume contains SIXT Y-SIX stories, 
including the following four complete novels: 


(1) The Fairy, By **Gyp”’ (Comtesse de Martel) 








































Severe in Leslie’s Weekly 


Best Line to Cincinnati and St. Louis-NEW YORK CENTRAL. 





| and the 


STRICTLY 


Intending purchasers | of a Pic 
“Ol CLASS Pian x Piano and Self-Player combinec 
American FOUNDED 1884 | should not tail to examine the merits of the world- 
ey renowned 
Academy A training school for the stage, 
f connected with Mr. Charles 
0 Frohman’s Empire Theatre... 
Dramatic , 
For catalogue and information 
Fitts apply to the Secretary, Room PIANOS 
141 Carnegie Hall, New York | 
* SOHMER - CECILIAN ” Inside 


Players, 
which surpass all others. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 
SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw YORK. 
Werercoms : Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 











(2) The Duel, 
(3) The Conguest of Jerusalem, 
(4) The Son of his Father, 


A sample copy of any one of 
these numbers will be sent free 
on receipt of coupon opposite. 


Cut out coupon, fill in the num- 
ber you desire and yourname and 
address, and mail to 


Tales Publishing Co. 


2 West 40th Street, New York 


By Anton Chekhov 
By Myriam Harry 
By Ernst von Wildenbruch 





To Tales Publishing Co. 





COTPON 


2 West 40th Street 
New York 
Please send me free sample copy of 
No.... cf “ Tales.” 
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JOIN THE 


PURE fF 


MOVEMEN I 
1 pea we 


The people have been knocking at the doors of Congress for 


a pure food law—a law that will protect them from adulterated, 
misbranded foods. 
, 

YOU can join “the pure food movement” NOW by eating 
a pure food—a food YOU KNOW is pure and clean—a_ food 
that stands the Test of Tooth and Time. 

| Such a food 13 shredded whole wheat, made of the best white 
wheat that grows, cleaned, cooked, drawn into light porous shreds 
and baked, presenting all the strength-giving elements of the wheat 
berry in their most digestible form. 
| The “Tin-Can Age” calls for a Tin-Can Stomach. Have 
you got one? Don’t leave it to Congress. YOU are the ‘ Speaker 
of the House” in your own home. 

Shredded Wheat is not ‘‘treated” or ‘‘flavored” with 
anything—-not touched by chemicals or human hands—made 
in the cleanest, finest, most hygienic industrial building on_ this 
continent. 

Every detail in the process of cleaning, cooking and 
shredding wheat is open to the world—no ‘secret process ”»— 

, nearly 100,000 visitors last year. YOU are invited. 

Remember you can grind up ‘any old thing” and call 
it a “breakfast food,’ but you can’t SHRED anything but 
pertect, whole grains of cooked wheat. 

THE BISCUIT (warmed in the oven) is delicious for 







breakfast with hot milK or cream, or for any meal in com- 
bination with fresh fruits, creamed meats or vegetables. TRISCUIT 
is the shredded wheat wafer, used as a Toast with butter, 


cheese or preserves. 


Our new booklets are sent free. 


THE NATURAL 
FOOD COMPANY 


Makers of 


SHREDDED WHEAT PRODUCTS ' , : 
Niagara Falls, N. ¥. __ Its All in the Shreds 
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